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PEBFATOBT NOTE. 



Ts will be obseired that tha greater part of tliia Ilttte 
book has been taken in one form or other from Lockhart'i 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, ui ten Yolumea. Ho introductJon 
to Scott vonld be worth much in which that coarse was 
not followed. Indeed, excepting 8ir Walter's own writ- 
ings, there is hardly any other great source of infonnation 
about biin ; and that b bo foil, that hardly anything need- 
ful to illustrate the snbject of Scott's life remains un- 
touched. As regards the only matters of controveisy,— 
Scotfa relations to the BaUantynee, I have taken care to 
check Mr. Lockhart'a statements by reading those of the 
representatives of the fiallantyne brothers; but with this 
exception, Sir Walter's own works and Loekharl^a life 
of bim are the great authorities concerning his character 
and his story. 

Just ten years ago Mr. Gladstone, in expressing to 
the late Mr. Hope Scott the great delight which the 
perusal of Lockhart'a life of Sir Walter had given him, 
wrote, " I may he wrong, but I am vaguely under tha 
impression that it has never had a really wide circulation. 
If so, it is the saddest pity, and I should greatly like 
(without any censure on its present length) to see pub- 
lished an abbreviation of it." Mr. Gladstone did not 
then know that as long ago as 1848 Mr. Lockhartdid 
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himself prepare snch an abbreviation, in nhich the ori- 
ginal eightj-four cbaptera were compressed into eighteen, 
— though the abbreviation cootaincd additions as well 
as compressions. But even tbi^ abridgmeat is itself a 
bulky volume of 800 pages, containing, I should think, 
considerably more than a third of the reading in the ori- 
ginal ten volumes, and is not, therefore, very likely to be 
preferred to the completer work. In some respects I hope 
that this introduction may supply, better than that bulky 
abbreviation, what Mr. Gladstone probably meant to sug- 
gest, — some slight miniature taken from the great pic- 
ture with care enough to tempt -on those who look on it 
to the study of the fuller life, as well as of that image of 
Sir Walter which la impressed by his own hand upon 
hia works. 
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FABENTAGB, AKD CHIUIHOOD. 

8lB Waltkb Scott waa the first litem? man of % gnai 
liding, eportmg, and fighting clan. Indeed, his &ther-^ 
a Writer to the Signet, or Edinburgh eolicitor — was thi 
fint of his race to adopt a town life and a sedentaij pio- 
feeeion. Sir Walter waa the lineal descendant — rix 
geneiationB removed — of that Walter Scott comnierao-/ 
rated in The Lay of the Lrui Mimtrel, who is knovW 
in Bolder history and legend as Autd Wat of Harden/ 
Anld Waffl aon William, captured by Sit Gideon Murray, 
of Elibank, during a raid of the Scotts on Sir Gideon'i 
lands, was, aa tradition saya, giTen his choice between being 
hanged on Sir Gideon's private gallows, and marrying the 
nglieet of Sir Gideon's three ugly daughteis, Meiklfr- 
mouthed Meg, reputed as carrying off the prize of oglineea 
among the women of fo.ur counties. Sir William was a hand- 
■ome man. He took three days to consider the alternative 
proposed to him, bnt chose life with the large-mouthed 
lady in the end ; and fonnd her, according to the tradition 
which the poet, her deRcendnnt, has trananiitted, an excel- 
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lent wife, with a fine talent for pickling the huef which 
her husbond stole from the hi:r<!a of hia fo-'B. Heikle- 
mouthed Mrg tiunemittod a. tUstinct tratie of hor hirga 
mouth to hII her ili-acendanta, and not loust to him 
who waa to use hia " muikie " mouth to beat advim- 
tage aa the spohcsman of hia race, Tiathiir more than 
half-way butwean Au!d Wat of Harden's tini«i— I e., 
the middle of the aixteentli centuiy — and thoae of Sir 
Walter Scott, poet and noYcliat, lived Sir WaJter'a 
great-grandfather, Walter Scott goncrally known in 
Teviotdale by the Bumame of Beardie, becauee ho weuld 
never cut his beard after the banishment of the Stuarts, 
and who took arms in their amae and lost by his intrigoea 
on their behalf almost all that he had, boaides running 
the greatest riak of being )iu.n;;ed as a traitor. This waa 
the anceet^r of whom tiir Walter speaks in the intic 
^Ulctiou to tile last canto of Marmioii .• — 

" And thus ID7 ChriatiDBS still I bald, 
Where m; great i^raai^Bire came of ol^ 
With amber beai'd and flsxen hair, 
And cevereud apoBtolio air, — 
The feast and bol^ tide to Bhnre, 
And mil Bobriety with wino. 
And banest mirtb with thou^htB dirlnei 
Bmall thaui;bt was hia in afuir time 
E'er to bs hitoh'd into a rhyme, 
The simple sirs con Id only boon 
That he was loyal to bis cost ; 
The banish'd race oC kJDge revured. 
And last hia Und~biit kept liia beard." 

Sir Walter inherited from Bcardie that Bentlmental 
StuAit biaa which his better judgment condemned, bat 
vbich seemed to be lathcr part of hia blood than of hii 
mind. And most uaeful to him this aentiment ni^ 
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doubtedly was in helping him to restote the mould and 

£)3hioii cf the puat. Biioriliti's secoud soa 'was Sic 
Walter's grandfather, and to him he owed not only hii 
first childish experience of the dehghts of country life, 
bat also, — in hia own eatini!ition at least,^that risky, 
•peculative, and Siiuguine spirit which had so much in- 
fluence over hia fortunea. The good man of Sandy- 
Enowe, wishing to breed alwep, and heiiijj destitute o( 
capital, borrowed 30/. from a shepherd who was willing 
to invest that sum for him. in fiheep ; and the two set off 
to purchase a flock near "Wooler, in Northuinherland ; 
but when the ahe^iherd had found what he thought 
would suit their purpoae, he returned to iind hia master 
galloping about a iine hunter, on which he had spent 
the whole capital in hand. Tfiia epeculatiijn, however, 
prospered. A few days later Eobert Scott displayed 
tlie qualities of the buntar to such admirable elTi'ct 
with John Scott of Hanlen's hounds, thiit he sold the 
hoiee for double the money he had given, and, unlike his 
grandson, abandoned speculative ptirchasea there and 
then. In the latter days of hia clouded fortunea, after 
Ballantyne'a and Constable's failure, Bir Walter was accus- 
tomed to point to Ibe picture of hia grandfather and 
Bay, "Blood will out: my building and planting was 
but his buying the hunter before he stocked his sheep- 
walk, over again." But Sir Walter added, says Mr. 
Lockhart, as he glance^l at the likeness of hia own staid 
and prudent father, " Yet it was a wonder, too, for I have 
a thread of the attorney in me," which was doubtless the 
case; nor waa that thread the least of his iaheritancea, 
for from hia father certainly Sir Walter derived that 
disposition towards conscientioua, plodding indnstry, 
legalism of mind, methodical habits of work, wnd a 
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guncroua, eqiiitaWe interprotation of Ilia Btwpe of oil bis 
oUifpitiona to otlicra, which, prij;eil and cnltivatod by 
hill) a* they were, turned a groal pcniiiB, which, Rspe- 
cinlly considering the hare-hrained elumpnt in him, might 
easily h»ve been frittered awuy or devoted to worth- 
leas ends, to auch fruitful account, and stamped it with 
w> grand an impreBB of personal raaffnanimity and furti- 
tune. Sir "Walter's father reminda one in not a few 
of the formal and rather martinetish traits which are 
related of him, of the father of Goetbe, "a formal man, 
with strong ideas of ettait-laccd education, pHSsionately 
oriletly (he thought a good book nothing without a good 
binding), and never so much excited as by a necessary 
deviation from the ' pre-ostabliBlie<l harmony ' of house- 
hold rules." That description would apply almost wholly 
to the sketch of old Mr. Scott which the novelist has 
given us under the thin disguise of Alexander Fairford, 
Writer to the Signet, in R^ibinuntlet, a figure confessedly 
meant, in its chief features, to re])re8ent his father. To 
this Sir Walter adds, in one of hie later journals, the 
trait that hia father wns h man of fine pn'sence, who con- 
ducted all conventional arrnngements with a certain gran- 
deur and dignity of air, an^l " ahsolutely loved a funeral." 
" He seemed to preserve the list of a whole head-roll of 
eotisins merely for the pleasure of being at their 
funerals, which he was often asked to superintend, and 
I suspect had sometimes to pay for. He carried me with 
him as often aa he could to these mortuary ceremonies; 
hut feeling I was not, like him, either useful or omamentnl, 
I escaped as often as I could." This atrong dash of the 
conventional in Scott'a father, this satisfaction in aeeing 
people fairly to the door of life, and taking his final lei 
of them there, with something of a ceremonious flourish 
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of obeerTanco, was, howBYer, ■combined with ft mnch 
nobler and deejter kind of orderlinees. Sir Walter used 
to Bay that his fathLT had loat no amall part of a very 
flomiBhing business, by insisting that his clients should do 
their duty to their own people better than they went 
themselves at aS. inclined to do it. And of tliis generoua 
strictneaa in aocrifictng his own intcvesl.i to his sympathy 
for others, the sou had as much as the father. 

Sir Walter's motlier, who was a Miss Kuthcrford, the 
daughter of a physician, had been belter educated tlian 
most Scotchwomen of her day, in spite of having been 
sent "to he finisheii off" by "the honourable Mrs. 
Ogilvie," whose training was so effective, in one direction 
at least, that even in her eightieth year Mrs. Scott could 
not enjoy a comfortable rest in her chair, but " took a? 
mnch care to avoid touching her chair with her back, as i( 
she had still been nnder the stern eyes of Mra Ogilvie." 
None the less Mrs. Scott waa a motherly, comfortable 
woman, with much tenderness of heart, and a wcU-storcd, 
■vivid memory. Sir Walter, vtriting of her, after his 
mother's death, to Lady Louisa Stewart, says, " She had 
a mind pecnliarly well stored with much acquired infor- 
mation and natural talent, and as she was very old, and 
had an excellent memory, she could draw, without the 
least exaggeration or affectation, the most striiing picturee 
of the past age. If 1 have been able to do anything 
in the way of painting the past times, it is very much 
from the studies with which she presented me. She 
connected a long period of time with the present generation, 
for she remembered, and had often spoken with, a person 
I who perfecUy recollected the battle of Dimbar and Oliver 

» Cromwell's subsequent entry into Edinbui^h." On the 
iaj before the stroke of paraiyc^H which carried her oi^ she 
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had told Mi. »nd Mra. Bcott of Harden, " with gieat 
Mcuncf, the red etory of the Bride of LammeFiuuir, and 
pointed out wherein it differed from the novel She had 
kll the namea of the parties, and pointed out (for she 
ma B great genealogist) theii connexion with existing 
iamiliea." * Sir Walter records manj evidences of the 
tendemeaa of his mother's nature, and he returned 
warmly her affection for himself. His txecutors, in lifting 
up his desk, the evening after his burial, found " arranged 

careful order a series of little objects, which had 
obvioualy been so placed there that his eye might rest on 
them every morning before he began hie tasks. These 

1^ the old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his 
mother's toilette, when he, & sickly' child, slept in hei 
dressing-room, — the silver taper-stand, which the young 
advocate had bought for her with hie first five-guinea fee, 
— a row of small packets inscribed with her hand, and 
oontoining the hair of those of her ofl'spring that had died 
before her, — ^his father's snuff-box, and etui-case, — and 
more things of the like sort." ' A story, characteristic 
of both Sir Walter's parents, is told by Mr. Lockhart which 
will serre better than anything I can remember to bring 
the father and mother of Scott vividly before the imagi- 
nation. His father, like Mr. Alexander Fairford, in 
Sedgauntlel, though himself a strong Hanoverian, inhe- 
rited enongh feeling for the Stuai'ts from hia grandfather 
Beardie, and sy^npathized enongh with those who were, aa 
te neuti-aUy expressed it, "out in '45," to ignore as much 
as possible any phrases offensive to the Jacobites. 
instance, he always called Charles Edward not the 

' LoofcLftrt's Life af Scot 

thronghottt ihe eiiilioD lA 

' iMckhart's Lifi of Scoi 
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tender but the Chevalier, — and lie did business for man; 
Jacobites : — 

"Mrs. Scott's cniiotiitj was etrongly eicited one antama 
by tihe regular iLppea,ra,ace at a certain hour every evening 
of a sedan chair, to dapuait a t)erson carefully mtiffled ap in 
a mantle, who was immediately nshered into her hasband's 
private room, and commonly remaraed with him there nntil 
long after the nsnal bed-time of this orderly family. Mr. 
Scott answered her ri'peated inqairies with a vagueness that 
irritated the lady's feelings more and more; nntil at last 
ike could hear the thiug no longer; bnt one evening, jnst as 
she heard the bell ring as for the stranger's chair to carry 
him o£E, s!ie made her appearance within the forbidden 
parlonr with a salver in her hand, observing that she 
thonght the gentlemen had eat so long they would be 
better of a disli of tea, and liad ventured accordingly to 
bring some for their acceptance. The stranger, a person of 
distingniBhed appeiirance, and riizhly drexseil, bowed to the 
lady and accepted a cup; but her hiui hand kait his brows, 
and refused very coldly to partake the refreshment. A 
moment afterwards the visitor withdrew, and Mr. 8cott, 
lifting np the window-aaah, took the cup, which he had left 
empty on the table, and tossed it out npon the pavement. 
The lady exclaimed for her china, bnt waa put to silence by 
her hnsband'e saying, " I can forgive your little curiosity, 
madam, but yon mnat pay the penalty, I may admit into 
my honse, on a piece of btisineBS, persons wholly nnwurtiy 
to be treated as gneats by my wife. Neither lip of me nor 
of mine comes after Mr. Murray of firoughton'e.' 

" This was the nnhappy mau who, after attending Friitcc 
Charles Stnart as his secrefjiry throughout the greater pact 
of hia expedition, condescended to redeem his own life and 
fortune by bearing evideni^ agaiuet the noblest othil late 
"a adhorentB, when — 
" Pitied by gentle heartg, Kilmftmock died. 
The brave, Bolmerino were on thy side." ' 
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" BaongbtoD's wmcer " — t. «. tbo snncer belonging to the 
«Dp thus sacrificed by Mr. Scott to his initignation against 
one who had redoemed his own life and fotluns by tira- 
ing king's evidenco against one of Prince Charles Staarfi 
ftdhereute, — was carufuUy preserved by his son, and hung 
up in his fint study, or "den," under a little print of 
Prince Charlie. This anecdote brings hefore the mind 
Tery vividly the character of Sir 'Walt-er's pacenta. The 
eager cnrioaity of the activa-minded woman, whom " th« 
honourable Mrs. Ogilvie" had been able to keep upright 
in her chair for life, but not to cure of the desire to 
nniavel the little mysteries of which she had a passing 
glimpse; the grave formalit; of the husband, iretting 
under his wife's personal attention to a dishonoured man, 
and making her pay the penalty by dashing to pieces the 
cup which the king's evidence had used,— again, the 
Tisitor himself, perfectly conscious no doubt that the 
Hanoverian lawyer held him in ntter scorn for his ftiith- 
leesness and cowardice, and reluctant, nevertheless, to 
T^ect the courtesy of the wife, though he could not get 
anything bat cold legal advice &om the husband }— «11 
theae are figures which must have acted on the youthful 
imagination of the poet with singular vivacity, and shaped 
themselves in a hundred changing turns of the historical 
kaleidoscope which was always before his mind's eye, as 
he mused upon that past which he was to restore for xu 
with almost more than its original freshness of life. With 
■rich scenes touching even his own home, Scott must 
have been constantly taught to balance in hia own mind, 
the more romantic, against the more sober and rational 
oonsideTationa, which had eo recently divided house 
w^inst house, even in the same family and clan. That the 
item Oalvinistic lawyer should have retained so mnch of 
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his grandfathei Beardie's respect for the adhetenta of tha 
«xOed housa of Staart, must in itself have etriick the boy 
as even more remarkable than the passionate loyulty of the 
Stuarts' professed partisaas, and have lent a new sanctios 
to the romantic drift of his mother's old tradition^ and 
one to which they must hare been indebted foi a great 
part of theii fascination. 

Walter Scott, the ninth of twelve children, of whom 
the first six died in early childhood, was bom in Ediii' 
bttrgh, on the 15th of August, 1771. Of the six later- 
bom children, all but one were boys, and the one sieieE 
was a Bomewhat querulous invalid, whom he seems to have 
pitied almost more than he loved. At the age of eighteen 
months the boy had a teelhing-fever, ending in a life-long 
lameness ; and this was the reason why the child was sent 
to refiide with his grandfather — the speculative grand- 
father, who had doubled his capital by buying a racehorse 
instead of sheep — at Sandy-KBOwe, near the ruined tower 
of SmaUholm, celel)rated ofterwards in his ballad of The 
Em of 8t. John, in the neighbourhood of some fine crags. 
To these crags the housemaid sent from Edinburgh to 
look after him, used to cany him np, with a des^n 
(which she confessed to the housekeeper) — dae, of 
course, to incipient insanity — of murdering the child 
there, and burying him in the moss. Of course the maid 
was dismissed. After this the child used to be sent out, 
when the weather was fine, in the safer charge of the 
shepherd, who would often lay him beside the sheep. 
Long afterwards Scott told Mr. Skene, during an excoreion 
with Tnmer, the great painter, who was drawing his illus- 
tration of Smailholm tower for one of Scotf e works, that 
" the habit of lying on the turf there among the sheep and 
the lambs hod given his mind a peculiar t«iideme3B for 
B ^ 
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th^w aaimnls. whirh it ha<i «ver aince retaiuai." Being 
foTgottea one day upoa the knolls when a thunderetonn 
came on, lua aunt ran out to bring him in, and found him 
abouting, *' Bonny 1 bonny I" at every flash of lightning. 
One of the old servants at Sandy-Knowe spoke of the 
child long afterwards as "a sweet-tempered bairn, % 
dariing with all about the house," and certtimly the 
miniature taken of him in his seventh year confirms tlie 
impreesion thus given. It is sweet-tempered above every- 
thing, and only the long upper lip and large mouth, 
derived ftom his anoestreea, Meg Marray, convey the pro- 
miae of the power which was in him. Of course the high, 
almost conical forehead, which gained him in his later 
days from his comrades at the bar the name of "Old 
Peveril," in allusion to " the peak " which they saw towering 
high above the heads of other men as he approached, is not 
80 much marked heneatb the childish locks of this niinia- 
tme as it waa in later life j and the massive, and, in 
repose, certainly heavy face of his maturity, which con- 
veyed the impression of the great bulk of hie character, ia 
still quite invisible under the sunny ripple of childish 
earnestness and gaiety. Scott's hair in childhood was 
light chestnut, which turned to nut brown in youth. HiB 
eyebrows were busby, for we find mention made of them as 
a "pent-house," His eyes were always light blue. They 
had in them a capacity, on the one hand, for ent'in- 
Biaam, sunny brightness, and eypn hare-brained humour, 
and on the other for expressing determined resolve and 
kindly irony, which gave great range of expreesion to 
the face. There nro plenty of materials for judging what 
sort of a boy Scott was. In ajiito of hia lameness, be early 
taught himself to clanitior iiboiit with ac agility that fen 
abildren could have aurpowed, ntid to sit his fi.~^t pony — • 
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Kttle Shetland, tot biggej tbon a large Kewfouadland 
dog, whicli used to come into the house to be feil by liitn — 
even in gallopB on very rough gronnd. He tecanic very 
early a declaiiner. Having learnpd the ballnd of Hardy 
Eiiat«, he shouted it foith nith each pertinacious entliD- 
naflin that the clergyman of his gi'aad father's parinh 
complained that he " might aa well sjteak in a canuon's 
mouth UB where that child was." At six yenra of age Mrc. 
Cockhiirn described him as the most astoundiug gmiius 
of a boy, she ever saw. " He wiia reading a poem to liin 
mother when I went in, I made him read on: it vas 
the description of a shipwreck. His passion roae with the 
etorm. ' There's the mast gone,' says ho ; ' cntsh it goes ; 
they will all periBh.' After his agitation ho tuma to mc, 
'That is too melancholy,* says he; 'I had better refcl 
yon something more amusing.' " And after the call, Iw 
told hia aunt he liked Mrs. Cockburn, for "she waa a 
nirtvoBQ like himself." "Dear Walter," Hnya Aunt Jenny, 
" what is a mrtuoeo f" " Dun't ye know ? Why, it'« one 
who wishes and will know everything." This laat scone 
took place in his father's house in Edinburgh ; but Scott'a 
life at Bacdy-Enowe, including even the old minister, Dr. 
Dnncan, who so bitterly complained of the boy's ballad- 
Bpouting, is painted for ne, as everybody kno«ra, in the 
piotQTe of his infancy given in the introduction to the 
third canto of Martnion : — 

"It WHS a barren aceiie and wild. 
Where naked cliff's were mdcly plledt 
But ever and anon betwetn 
Lay VBlimt tafts of IiiTeli^t green | 
And well the lonely infant knoir 
BaceBses where the wall-Bower gcftw. 
And honofaackle loied tu orawl 
Up the low crag and roin'd waO. 
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I decni'd such nooks tlie Bweeicat shade 

The san id all its roiinil Burr<?y'it ; 

And still I thonglit ttat shiLCtiJr'd uiwer 

The mighliesC work of liuiuaa poneri 

And Quuretl'd as tlie- ag':6 liind 

IVi'h some etroDge talo bewilcli'd mj Toind, 

Of forayers, who, with httadloiiK fiTCe, 

DciwD from chat streng-tb bad tipiur'd thsii bo* 

Tbeir southem i-apine lo cvnen, 

For in (ho distaot CEieviotu hloo, 

And, homo relnming-, flll'd tlie hnll 

With revel, wassnil-roDl, and hrnwl. 

Metboagibt that still with tramp and olsQ^ 

The gataway's brokon urobea i'j.ag i 

Methonght grim featDres, eeaui'd with scan, 

Glared tluiiagh tliB window's nisly bars t 

And ever, by tho wiQter henrtb. 

Old lalea 1 beard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers' Blights, of ladies' obarms, 

Of witobos' BpHlla, of warriora' arms, 

Crpalriol battlaa, won ofold 

Bj Wallauo wigbt and Bruce the bold [ 

Of lator fields of rend and Ggbt, 

When, panriDg &aiii their Highland hoight, 

Tho Scottiab olsiie, in b»ndloQ); sway, 

Had awept the scarlet ranks away. 

While, atretoh'd at length npun the floor. 

Again I fonght each cocobat o'er, 

Pebbles uid shells in order laid, 

The mimio ranks of war displdy'd ; 

And onward etill tha Scottish lion bom. 

And HtQl the scBttei'd Sonthron fled befinc- 

Still, with vDJD fondness, could 1 trace 

Anew each kind t^miliar faoe 

That brigbtBo'd at onrevening firel 

From the thaMh'd mansion's grey'bair'd nHt 

Wise without leai'niQg, plain and goud, 

Ajid sprung of Scotland's gentler blood i 

Whose eye in age, qaiok, clear, and keen, 

Bhow'd what in yonth its gbnoe bad boen] 

Whoas doom discording □aigbbonrs aought) 

Content with equit/ nnbonght ; 
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To him the venerablfl prioat, 
Dqf frequent and faniiiiar pucEit, 
Wbase Ufa and manners well ooald paint 
Alike tlie student and the eaint; 
AIbb ! whose speech too aft I broke 
■^th gBOibol mde and timeloaa jofco | 
For I was wayward, bold, and wildj 
A self.will'd imp, a grandame's child | 
Bnt, half a plngoe and half a jest, 
Wag atin endnred, beloved, oareas'd." 

A picture this of a child of great Bpirit, thoagh with 
that spirit was combined an active and eiitiduirig sweet- 
nem which could often conqnisr, ae by a sudden spell, 
those whom the hoy loved. Towards those, howtver, whom 
he did not live he coiild be vindictive. His relative, 
the laird of E.aehurn, on one occasion wnmg the neck of 
a pet starling, wliich the child bnd partly tamed. " I 
flew at his throat like a wild-cat," he said, in recalling 
the circumstance, fifty years later, in his journal on 
occasion of the old laird's dpath ; " and was torn from 
hi"> with no little diffic;ilty." And, jndging from this 
journal, I doubt whether he hnd ever really forgiven the 
Icird of Eaebnm. Towards those whom he loved hut 
bad offended, his manner was very dift'erent. " I seldom," 
said one of his tutors, Mr, 'Mit^;hel], " had occasion all the 
time I was in the family to find 'fault with him, even for 
trifles, and only once to threaten SBriotiB castigation, of 
which he was no sooner nware, than he suddenly sprang 
np, threw his arms about my neck and kissed me." And 
the quaint old gentleman adds this commentary : — " By 
BQch genero is and noble conduct my displeasure was in a 
moment converted into esteem and admiration; my soul 
melted into tenderness, and I was ready to mingle my 
teara with hie." This spontaneous and fascinating Bweet 
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oesB of htH cbildliood was naturally overshadowed to Bomo 
extent in later lile by Scotfa masculine and proud cha- 
racter, but it was always in him. And there was 
muck of true character in the child behind this sweet- 
ness. He had wonderful self-command, and a peremp- 
tory kind of good sense, even in hia infancy. While yet 
i child under six years of age, hearing one of the sorvante 
beginning to tell a ghost-story to another, and well know- 
ing that if he listened, it would scare away hia night's 
reat, he acted for himself with all the promptness of an 
elder person acting for him, and, in spite of the fasci- 
nation of the subject, resolutely muffled his head in the 
bed-clothea and refused to hear the tale. His sagacity } 
in judging of the oharacter of others was aho\ni, too, even / 
as a school-boy ; and once it led him to take an advan- 1 
tage which caused him many compunctions in after-life, ' 
whenever he recalled his ekUfol puerile tactics. On one 
occasion — I tell the story as he himself rehearsed it to 
Samuel Eogers, almost at the end of his life, after hia 
attack of apoplesy, and just before leaving England 
for Italy in the hopeless quest of health— he had long 
desired to get above a school-fellow in hia class, who 
defied all his efTorta, till Scott noticed that whenever a 
question was asked of bis rival, the lad's fingers grasped 
a particular button on his waistcoat, while his mind wont 
in search of the answer. Scott accordingly anticipated 
, that if he could remove this button, the boy would be 
thrown out, and so it proved. The button was cut off, 
uid the next time the lad was questioned, Ms fingers 
being unable to find the button, and his eyes going in 
perplexed search after hia fingers, he 
and Seott mastered by strategy the place which he a 
not gain by mere industry. "Often in after-life^" 
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t and Scott mastered by strategy the place which he conld ^M 

Lf not gain by mere industry. "Often in after-life^" said ^M 
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Scott, in narrating the maateuvre to Eogors, "hasthedght 
of him smota mn as I pasaed by liim ; and often have I 
resolved to make him some rejiaration, but it Biided in 
good reBolationa. Though I never reoewed my acquaint- 
ance with him, I often saw him, for he fiilpd some inferior 
office in one of the courts of law at Edinburgh. Poor 
fellow ! I beheve he is dead ; he took early to diinking."' 
Scott's school reputation was one of irregular ability ; ha 
" glanced like a meteor from one end of the class to the 
other," and received more piaiae for his interpretation of 
the spirit of his authors tbaa for his knowledge of their 
language. Out of school his fame Etood higher. He 
extemporized innumerable atnries to which his school- 
fellowB delighted to hsten ; and, in spite of hia lameness, 
he was always in the thick of the " bickers," or street 
fights with the hoys of the town, and renowned for his 
boldness in climbin;^ the "kittle nine atanes" which are 
"projected high in air from the precipitous black granite 
of the Castle-rock," At home he was much bullied by hia 
eider brother Eohert, a lively lad, not without some powers 
of verse-making, who went into the navy, then in on 
nnlncky moment passed into the raerchaut service of tha ^^ 
East India Company, and so lost the chance of distin- ^^| 
gnishing himself in the grea*; naval campaigns of Nelson. ^H 
Perhaps Scott would have been all the better for a sister ^| 
a little closer to him than Anne— sickly and fanciful — 
appeara ever to huve beeiL The masculine side of life 
appears to predominate a little too much in his school 
knd college days, and he had such vast energy, vitality, 
and pride, that his life at this tim« would have borne a 
litUe taming under the influence ol a sister thoroRgblf 

k> Lookbmrfi£<f#(tf5iw(^LU8i. ^H 
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flongeniEiI to btm. In relation to hia studies h« oral 
wOfiil, though not porhnpi perverse. He steadily de- 
clined, for ioBtance, to leam Greek, though he ma^t^red 
Latin pretty fsirly. After a time spent at the High 
School, Edinburgh, Scritt was Bent to a school at Eelao, 
where his master made a friend and companion of him, 
Wid BO poured into him a certain amount of Latin adiolar- 
thtp which he would never otherwise have obtained. I 
need hardly add that as a hoy Scott was, so far as a boy 
conld be, a Tory — a worahipper of the past, and a great 
Conservative of any remnant of the past which reformers 
wished to get rid of. In the autobiographical fragment 
of 1808, he says, in relation to these school-days, "T, 
with my head on fire for chivalry, was a Cavalier ; my 
friend was a Eonndbead ; I was a Tory, and he was s 
Whig ; I hated Preabyteiians. and admired Montrose 
with hb victorious Highlandora; he liked the Presby- 
terian tJlyBses, the deep and politic Aigyle ; so that we 
never wanted subjects of dispute, but our disputes were 
always amicable." And he adds candidly enough : " In 
all these tenets there was no rciil conviction on my part, 
arising out of acquaintance with the views or principles 
of either party. .... I took np politics at that 
period, as King Charles 11. did his reh'gion, from an idea 
tbat the Cavalier creed was the more gentlemanlike per- 
euasion of the two." And the uniformly amicable character 
of these controversies between the young people, itself 
■hows how mucb more they were controversies of the 
imagination than of faith, I doubt whether Scott's roit- 
victioJii on the issue« of the Past were ever very much 
more decided than they were during his boyhood ; thongh 
nndonbtedly he learned to understand much more pro- 
fonndly what was really held by the ablest men on both 
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rides of these disputed issues. The result, however, was^ 
I fhinky that while he entered better and better into both 
sides as life went on, ho never adopted either with any 
earnestness of conviction, being content to admit, even 
to himselfy that while his feelings leaned in one direction, 
his reason pointed decidedly in the other ; and holding 
that it was hardly needful to identify himself positively 
with either As re^hritid the present, however, feeling 
always carried the day, Scott was a Tory all hit lifo. 
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-VDDTH — OBOIOB or A FIlOnBSIDk. 

Aa BcoTT grew up, entered the cla&aes of the college, antl 
began his legal studies, flist as apprentice to his father, 
and then in the law classeH of the University, he became 
noticeable to all hia friends for his gigantic memory, — the 
,. rich storM of romantic material with which it was loaded, 
— hia giant feats of industry for any cherished purpose, — 
hia delight in adventure and in all athletic enterpriacs, — 
hie great enjoyment of youthful " rows," ao long as they 
did not divide the knot of friends to which he belonged, 
and hia skill ia peacemaldng amongst hie own set. During 
his apprenticeship his only means of increasing his slender 
allowance with funds which he could devote to hia 
favourite studies, waa to earn money by copying, and he 
tells us himself that he reEaemhered writing " 120 folio 
pages with no interval either for food or rest," fourteen 
or fifteen hours' very hard work at the Tery least, — 
expressly for this purpose. 

In the second year of Scott's apprtntieeship, at about 
the age of siicteen, he had an attack of hsemorrhage, 
no recurrence of wliich took place for some forty 
years, hut which was then the beginning of the end. 
During this illness eileuce was absolutely imposed 
npm him, — ^two old ladies putting theii fingen on 
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ttieii lips whenever he offered to apeak. It wm at this 
time that the lad hegan his s-tudy of the scenic aide of 
history, and especially of campaigns, which he illuBtrated 
for himself by the airangement of eheUs, eeeds, and 
pebbles, bo as to represent encountering armies, in the 
manner refened to (and leferred to apparently in anticipa- 
tion of a later stage of his life than that he was then speak- 
ing of) in the passage &om the introduction to the third 
canto of Marmion. which I have already givea He also 
managed so to arrange the look bg-glosses in his room aa 
to see the troops march out to exercise in the meadows, 
as he lay in bed. His reading was almost all in the 
direction of military exploit, or romance and me- 
diteval legend and the later border songs of his own 
countiy. He learred Italian Eind read Ariosto. Later 
be learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes, whose 
" noveloM^' he said, " first inspired him with the ambition 
to excel in fiction; " and all that he read and admired 
he remembered. Scott used to illustrate the capricious 
affinitj of his own memory for what suited it, and its 
complete rejection of what did not, by old Eeattie of 
Meikledale'a answer to a Scotch divine, who complimented 
him on the strength of his memory. " No, sir," said the 
old Borderer, " I have no command of my memory. It 
only retains what hits my fancy ; and probably, sir, 
if you were to preach to me for two hours, I would not 
be able, when you finished, to remember a word you bad 
been saying." Such a memory, when it belongs to a man 
of genius, is really a sieve of the most valuable kind. 
It sifts away what is foreign and alien to his genius, and 
assimilates what is suited to it. In his very last days, 
when ho waa visitinjt Italy for the first time, Scott delighted 
ia Malta, for it recalled to him Vertot'e KniohU of Malta, 
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ind muclt other medii'BTal story ivhich hii had pored ovei 
in his youth. But when hie friomla A 'scantod to him at 
POKUoli on the TherniiB — commoiJy called the Templo 
of Sempis — among the ruins of which he stood, he only 
remarked that he would believe wbatever he was told, 
" for many of bis frienda, and pjirtiuularly Mr. Morritt, 
bad frequently tried to driv^ cLtssical antiquities, as tbey 
are called, into his htad, but tbey had always found hia 
skall too thick." Was it not pei'hnpa some deep litei'sry 
instinct, like that here indicated, which made tiim, as a 
lad, refuse so steadily to learn Greek, and try to prove to 
his indignant profeasor that Ariosto was superior to 
Homer ) Scott afterwards deeply regretted tliia neglect 
of Greek ; hut I cannot help thinking that hia regret was 
misplaced. Greek literature would have brought before 
his mind standards of poetry and art which could not 
but have both deeply impressed and greatly daunted an 
intellect of bo much power ; I say both impressed and 
daunted, because I believe that Scutt himaelf would never 
bare succeeded in studies of a classical kind, while he 
might— like Goethe perhupa — have been either misled, by 
admiration for that school, into attempting what was not 
adapted to bis genius, or else disheartened in the work 
for which bis character and ancestry realiy fitted him. 
It hiia been said that there is a real affinity between Scott 
and Homer, But the long and refluent music of Homer, 
once naturalized in his mind, would have discontented 
him with that quick, sharp, metrical tramp of bis own moss- 
troopers, to 'n'hich alone hia genius as a j)Oet was per- 
fectly suited. 

It might be supposed that with these romantic tastes, 
Bcott oonld acareely have made much of a lawyer, thoiiRh 
the inference w^iuld, I believe, be quite mJitaken, Ilii 
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fattier, however, reproached him with being betterfitted foi 
a pedlar than a lawyer, — ■so persiKtently (Jid he trudge over 
all the neighbouring counties in search of the Leitutiea 
of nature and the historic associationB of battle, siege, or 
legend. On one occasion when, with their last penny spent, 
Scott and one of his companions had returned to Edin- 
burgh, living during tlieir last Jay on drinks of mill; 
offered by generous peaaant^women, and the hipa and haw8 
on the hedges, he remarked to his father how much he 
had wished for George Primrose's power of playing on tha 
flute in order to earn a meal by the way, old Mr. Soott, 
catching grumpily at the idea, replied, "I greatly doubt, eir, 
you were born for nae better then a gangrel scrape-gut," — 
a speech which very probably suggested his eon's concep- 
tion of Darsie Latimer's adventures with the blind fiddler, 
"Wandering WiHie" iaRedif an ntht. And, it is true that 
these were the days of mental and moral fermentation, 
what was called in Germany the Sturm-und-Drang, tha 
" fret-and-fury " period of Scott's life, so far as one ao 
mellow and genial in temper ever passed through a period 
of fret and fury at all. In other words these were the daya 
of rapid motion, of walks of thirty miles a day which 
the lame lad yet found no fatigue to him ; of mad enter- 
prisea, scrapes and drinking-bouts, in one of which Soott 
■was half persuaded by bis friends that he actually sang 
[ K song for the only time in bis life. But even in these 
days of youthful scMiiability, -with companions of hia 
own age, Scott was always himself, and his imperious will 
often asserted itselC Writing of this time, some thiity- 
five years or so later, he saiil, "' When I was a boy, and 
on foot expeditions, as we had many, no creature could be 
■0 indifferent whic/i way our course was directed, and T 
•oquiesced in what i"" one proposed ; but if I was once 
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Idriren to make a clu'ii-e, ajul fult pifped in htmour to 
■Daintam my propttsilion, I have brukeii otf from iha 
whole party, rather than yield to any one." No dojbt, 
too, in that day of ivhat he himself deBcribed as " the 
■illy emart fancit-B that ran in my brain like the bubbles 
in ■ glaas of cham^iagne, as brilliant to my thinking, aa 
intoxicating, js evanescent," Bolitude was no real depriva- 
tion to him ; and one can easily imagine him marching oH 
on his Bolitary way after a dispnte with his companions, 
reciting to himself old songs or ballads, with that 
" noticeable but altogether indescribable play of the upper 
lip," which Mr. Lockhart thinks suggested to one of 
Scott's most intimate friends, on his first acqnaintanco 
with him, the grotesque notion that he had been " a 
hautboy-player." This was the first impression formed 
of Scott by William Clerk, one of his earliest and life- 
long friends. It greatly amused, Scott, who not only had 
never played on any instrument in his life, but could 
hardly make shift to join in the chorus of a popular song 
without marring it* effect; bat perhaps the impression 
suggested was not so very fiir astray after aU. Looking 
to the poetic side of his character, the trumpet certainly 
would have been the instrument that woAild have best 
symbolized the spirit bnth of Scott's thought and «f hia 
TOtses. Mr. Lockhart himself, in aiunmiiig up his impres- 
nons of Sir Walter, quotes as the most oxpre^ssive of his 
Uaea:— 

" Soond, BOnDd tl.e olnrion t Bll the flfel 
To all tliB BftiBual world prnclBim- 
One crowded hour of p-lorioiia Ufa 

And andonbl«dly this gives us the key-note of Scotft 
peiBonal life as well as of lis poetic power. Above tmjy- I 
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! tiling he waa hist-spirited, a man of noble, and, at the same 
time, of martial feelings. Sir Prancis Doyle Hpeaks vorj 
jnatly of Sir Walter as " among English aiugera the 
undoubted inheritor of that trumpet-note, which, undei 
the breath of Homer, has niade the wrath of Achillea 
inmiortal ;" and I do not doubt that there was aometlnng 
in Soott'fl face, and especially in the expression of hJa 
mouth, to BTiggest this even to his early college com- 
panionB. TTniortunately, however, even "one crowded 
hour of glorious life " may aometimea have a "sensual " 
inspiration, and in these daya of youthful adventure, too 
many such hours eeem to ha.ve owed their inspiratinn 
to the Scottish peaeant'e chief bane, the Highland whisky. 
In his eager search after the old ballads of the Border, 
Scott had many a blithe adventure, which ended only too 
n a carouae. It was soon after this time that he first 
began those raids into Liddeadale, of which all the world 
has enjoyed the records in the sketches — embodied siibse- 
qoentiy in Guy Mannering — of Daudie Dinmont, hia pony 
Dumple, and the various Peppers and Mustards from 
whose breed there were afterwajils introduced into Scotfs 
1 family, generations of terriers, always named, aa Sir 
Walter expressed it, after " the cruet," I must quote the 
now clfcsaic record of those youthful escapades : — 

le," said Mr, Shortreed, his cotopanioa in all ttieao 
Liddeadale raids, " sic an endless fand of humour and drollery 
as he had then wi' him. Never ten yards but we were eithBi 
laughing or roaring and BinRing. Wherever we stopped, how 
brawlie he suited himsel' to everybody ! He ave did aa th# 
lave did ; never made himsel' the great man or took ony kiira 
in the company. I've seen him in a' moods in thuae janats, 
Ifrave and gay, daft and aerions, sober and drnuk — (this, how- 
over, even in our wildest rambles, was hnt rare) — ^bnt drunk 
flr nber lie was "ve the gentleman. He looked exoewivelf 
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lieaTj aai) Htiipid when he wtu^uu. but lie was neTer out o' 
gQiIe hamoar." 

One of the stories of that time will illii^itrate bottci 
the wilder days of Scott's youth than aiiy comment : — 

" On reaching one evening," says Mr. Lockhart. aonie 
Cbftrlieshope or other (I torget the name) among those wil- 
derneases, they found a kindly reception ba usual ; but to 
their agreeable HnrpriBe. after Home diiya of hard living, a 
inoftsnred and orderly hospitality aa reRpected liquor. Soon 
after sopper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had 
been produced, a young atndent of divinity who happened to 
be ia the honae waa called upon to take the ' big ha' Bible.' in 
the good old fashion of Bums' Satni'day Night : aad aome 
progreas had been already made in the service, when the good 
man of the farm, whose ' tendency/ aa Mr. Mitchell says, 
'was soporific,' scandalized his wife and thednminieby atart- 
ing suddenly from hia knees, and rubHnir his even, with a 

stentorian esclamation of ' By ! here's the keg at Inst ! ' 

and in tunbled, as he spake the word, a couple of sturdy 
herdsmen, whom, on hearing, a day before, of the adTocate'g 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain smuggler's 
haunt at some considerable distance in quest of a supply of 
run brandy from the Solway frith. The pinuB 'exercise' of 
the household was hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand 
apologies for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly 
Elliot or Armstrong had the weloome keg mounted on the 
ta,b1e without a moment's delay, and gentle and simple, not 
forgetting the dominie, continued carousing about it until 
daylight streamed in upon the party. Sir "Walter Scott 
seldom faDed. when I saw hiin in company with hia Liddes- 
dute companions, to tnitnic with infinite humour the sudden 
outburst of hia old host on ht-u,riug the clatter of horses'feet, 
which he know to iudical<! the arrival of the keg, the con- 
eternation oF the dame, and the rueful despair with whicli 
the f ooQg clergyman closed the book." ' 
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So wouder old Mr. Scott felt Bome donbt of taia boq's 
■Qcceas at the bar, aod thought him more Utted in many 
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In Bpite of all this love of excitoment, Scott became a 
Bonnd lawyer, and might haveljetii a great lawyer, had not 
his pride of character, the impatience of his geniua, and 
the Btir of bis imagination rendered him indisposed to 
wait and slave in the precise manner which the preposses- 
sions of Bolidtora appoint. 

For Scott's passion for romantic literatnre was not at 
all the aort of thing which we ordinarily mean by boys' 
or girk' love of rumance- No amount of drudgery or 
laljour deterred Scott from any undertaking on tbe ptosB- 
cution of which he was bent. He was quite the reverse, 
indeed, of what ia uaually meant hy sentimental, either in. 
his manners or his literary interestB. As regards the 
history of his own country he was no mean antiquarian. 
Indeed he cared for the ranstit-st antiqnarian researches— 
of the mediteval kind— so much, that in the depth of his 
troubles he spealcB of a talk with a Scotch antiquary and 
herald as one of the things which soothed him most. 
" I do not know anything which rclievea the mind so 

I much from the snllena as trifling discussions about anti- 
quarian old womanries. It is like knitting a stocking,/ 
diverting the mind without occupying it."' Thus hia i 
. j)ve of romantic hterature was as far as possible from that of 
a mind which only feeds on romantic excitements ; rather 
waa it that of one who was so moulded by the transmitted 
^^ and acquired love of feudalinatitutions with all theirinci- 
^1 dents, that he could not take any deep interest in any othec 
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faahion ofliomiui socioty. !Now the Scotch law was full 
of vestiges and rccorda of that period, — was indeed a great 
ataoding monument of it ; and in numbers of his writingn 
Scott shows with how deep an interest he had studied 
the Scotch law from this point of view. He remarks somB-, 
where that it was natural for a Scotchman to feel a strong 
attachment to the principle of rank, if only on the ground 
that almost any Scotchman might, nnder the Scotch law, 
tnm out to be heir-in-tail to some great Scotch title or 
sstate by the death of intervening relations. And the law 
which sometimes caused such sudden transformations, had 
flubaequently a true interest for him of course as a novel 
writer, to say nothing of hie interest in it as an antiqua- 
rian and historian who loved to repeople the earth, not 
merely with the picturesque groups of the soldiers and 
courts of the past, bnt with the actors in all the various 
(juaint and homely transactions and puzzlements which 
the fendal ages had brought forth. Hence though, as a 
matter of fact, Scott never made much figure as an advo- 
cate, he became a very respectable, and might unquestion- 
ably have become a very great, lawyer. When he started 
at the bar, however, he had not acquired the tact to 
impress an ordinary assemlily. In one case which he 
con'iucted before the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, when defending a pariah minister threatened 
with deposition for drunkennesB and unseemly behaviour, 
he certainly missed the proper tone, — first receiving a 
censure for the freedom of his manner in treating the alle- 
gations against his client, and then so far collapsing nndei 
the rebuke of the Modemtor, as to lose the force and ur- 
gency necessary to produce an efi'ect on his audience. But 
these were merely a boy's mishaps. He was certainly by 
DO moana a Heaven-bom orator, and therefore coijld not 
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Bxpect lo Bpring into exceptionally early lUatinction, ani! 
the only true reason for his relative failure was that ha 
WM so full of literary power, and so proudly impatient of 
ths fetters which prudence seemed to impose on his extra- 
pntfeasional proceeding, that he never gained the credit 
he deserved foi the general common sense, the unwearied 
industry, and the keen appreciation of the ins and outa of 
l^al method, which might have raised him to the highest 
tepatation even as a judge. 

All readers of his doybIs know how Scott delights in 
the humours of the law. By way of illuatration take the 
following passage, which is both short and amusing, in 
which Saunders Fairford — the old solicitor painted from 
Scott's father in Redgaitntlet — descants on the law of 
the Btirrup-eup. " It was decided in a case before the 
town bailies of Cupar Angus, when Luckie Simpson's cow 
had drunk up Luckie Jamiesoa's browst of ale, while it 
stood in the door to cool, that there was no damage to 
pay, because the erummie drank without sitting down ; , 
such being the circumstance constituting a Doch an \ 
Dorroch, which is a standing drink for which no reckoning [ 
is paid." I do not believe that any one of Scott's con- 
temporaries had greater legal abilities than he, though, as 
it happened, they were never fairly tried. But he had 
both the pride and impatience of genius. It fretted hini 
to feel that he was dependent on the good opinions of 
Bolicitors, and that they who were incapable of nnder- 
Btanding bis genius, thought the less instead of the better 
of bim as an advocate, for every indication which he gave 
of that genius. Even on the day of his call to the bar he 
gave expression to a sort of humorous foretaste of this 
impatience, saying to Williaia Clerk, who had been called 
with him J ae he mimicked the air and tone of a Highland 
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IftB§ waiting at the Cross of Edinburgh to be hired tor th« 
harvoat, " WeVe stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, 
and deQ a ane baa speered our price." Scott continaed to 
practise at tlie bat — nominally at least — for fonrteea 
yeaiB, but the most which he everseeniB to have made in 
■ny one year waa short of 230^, and latterly his practice 
waa much diminishing instead of increasing. His own 
impatience of solicitors' patronage was against him ; bis 
well-known dabblinga in poetry were still mom against 
him ; and bis general repute for wild and nnprofessional ad- 
Tflntnronanesa — which wasmuch greater than he deserved 
— was probably most of all against Tijrn . Before he had 
been six years at the bar he j cined the organization of the 
Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry, took a very active part in 
the drill, and was made their Quartermaster, Then he 
Tiidted Loudon, and became largely known for his 
ballads, and his love of ballads. In his eighth year 
at the bar be accepted a small permanent appointment, 
with 300^ a year, as sheniF of Selkirkshire ; and this 
oceurring soon after his marriage to a lady of some 
means, no doubt diminished still fiirther bis profes- 
Bional zeal. For one third of the time during which 
Bcott practised as an advocate he made no pretence of 
taking interest in tbat part of his work, though he waa 
always deeply interested in the law itself. In 1806 he 
undertook gratuitously the ditties of a Clerk of Session — 
a permanent officer of the Court at Edinburgh — and dis- 
charged them without remuneration for five years, from 
1806 to 1811, in order to secure his ultimate succession to 
the ofBce in the place of an invalid, who for that 
period received all the emoluments and did none of the 
work. Neverthelees Scott's legal abilities were so well 
known, that it vat certainly at one time intended to offn 
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him a Barony of the Exchequer, and it was his own doing,^ 
apparently, that it was not offered. The life of literature 
and the life of the Bar hardly ever suit, and in Scott's 
case they suited the less, that he felt himself likely to ho 
a dictator in the one field, and only a postulant in the 
other. Literature was a far srreater gainer by his choice, 
than Law could have been a loser. For his capacity for 
the law he shared with thousands of able mexi, hixt 
e«p«city for literature with few or ooiml 
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OsB Sunday, about two yeara befure hia call to tLe T»r, 
Scott offered Lis umbrella to a yt>ung lady of much 
beauty who was coming oot of the Grey&iara Church 
during a shower ; the umbrella was gracioualy accepted ; 
and It was not an unpiecedented consequenca that Scott 
fell in love with the borrower, who turned out to be 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart 
Belches, of Invemay. For near sii years after this, 
Scott indulged the hope o£ marrying this lady, and it 
does not seem doubtful that the lady herself was in 
part responsible for this impression. Scott's father, who 
thought his son's prospects very inferior to t. 
Stuart Belches, felt it his duty io warn the baronet of 
his son's yiewa, a warning which the old gentleman 
appears to have received with that grand uuconceni 
characteristic of elderly persons in high position, aa a 
hint intrinsically incredible, or at least unworthy of 
notice Bat he took no alarm, and Scott's attentions to 
Mai^aret Stuart Belches continued till close on the eve 
of her marriage, in 1796, to William Forbes (afterwards 
Sir Wmiam Forbes), of Pitflligo, a banker, who proved 
to be one of Sir Walter's most generous and most 
delicate-minded bienda, whei. his time of troubles c 
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intervened to cause misundiirstauding, or the gr&nd in- 
difference of Sir John gava way to active intervention 
when the question became a practicul one, tlie world will 
now never Jtnow, but it does not seem very likely that 
a man of eo much force aa Scott, who certainly had al 
one time assured himself at least of the young lady'a 
atrong regard, should have been easily displaced even by 
a rival of ability and of most generoua and amiable 
duiactei. An entry in the diary which Scott kept in 
1827, after Constahle'a and BoUantyne'a failure, and hia 
wife's death, eeems to me to suggest that there may have 
been some misunderstanding between the young people, 
though I aih not sure that the inference is justified, 
' fhe paasage completes the story of this passion — Scott's 
first and only deep passion — so far as it can ever b<L 
known to ns ; and aa it is a very pathetic and charac- 
teiislic entry, and the attachment to which it refers had 
a great influence on Scott's life, both in keeping liim hue 
from, some of the most dangerous temptiitions of the 
young, during his youth, and in creating within him 
an interior world of dreams and recoUectiona throughout 
his whole life, on which his imaginative nature was con- 
tinually fed — I may as well give it. " Bi- ^dd taken," 
says Mr. Lockhart, "for that wiuler [1827], the house 
No. 6, Shandwick Place, which bo occupied by the 
month during the rcmainiler of his sorvitudu aa a clerk 
of session. Very near this house, he was told a, few 
days after he took possession, dwelt the aged mother of 
hia first love ; and he expressed to his iriond Mik 
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Skene, a Tiieh that she should cany him to renew as 
■cquAintanci? which aeenis to have been interrupted from 
the period of hia youthful romance. Mrs. Skene com- 
plied with his desire, and she telle me that a verf 
painfol scene enaued." Hia diary eays, — "November 
7tb. Began to settle myself this moming after ths huny 
of mind and evea of body which I have lately nnder- 
gone. I went to make a visit and fairly softesed 
myself, like an old fool, with recalling old etories till 
I was fit for nothing but sliedding teats and repeating 
verees for the whole night. This is sad work. The very 
grave gives up its dead, and time rolls back thirty years 
to add to my perplexities. I don't care. I begin to 
grow case-hardened, and like a stag turning at bay. 
my oatunJly good temper grows fierce and dangerous. 
Yet what a romance to tell — and told I fear it will one 
day be. And then my three years of dreaming and my 
two years of wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But 
the dead will feel no pain, — November 10th. At twelve 
o'clock I went again to poor Lady Jane to talk over old 
Btoriea. I am not clear that it is a right oi healthful 
indulgence to be ripping up old sores, but it seems to 
give lior deep-rooted sorrow worda, and that is a mental 
blood-letting. To me these things are now matter of calm 
and aolenin recollection, never to be forgotten, yet scarce 

Lto be remembered with pain." ' It was in 1797, after 
the Ineak-up of his hopes in relatioa to this attachment, 
that Scott wrote the lines To a Violet, which Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, in his thoughtful and striking introduction to Scott's 
poems, rightly characterize sas one of the most beautiful 
of tiiOM poems. It is, however, far from one chamm*'. 
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Irtit of Scott. Iniieeil, bo different in atyle from the iKst 
of his otL(?r potms, that Mr. Browning might well have 
■aid of Scott, as he once affirmed of himself, that for 
the purpoRe of one particular poem, he " who blows 
through bronze," had " breathed through silver," — had 
"curbed the liberal hand aubaervient proudly," — and 
tuned his spirit to a key elsewhere unknown, 

" The violet in bar greenwood bower, 

Where biroheu boa^ha with hazals mingle 

Id glen, or oopse, or farest dingts. 

"Tbougt fair lier gems of ainre hue, 

Beneath tlie do « drop's weight reclining, 
I've seen an eye ofluveiiei- blue, 

Harv sweat Clirungli watery lustre shinii^. 

"The snminer bdq that dew sball dry, 
Krg yet the day be past its morrowi 
Nor longer in my faise love's eye 

Eemaiu'd the tear of parting Burrow." 

Theae linea obviously betray a feeling of resentment, 
vhlcli may or may not have been justified ; but they aro 
perhaps the most delicate produced by hia pea. The 
^ide whit^ was always so notable a feature in Scott, pro- 
bably sustained bim through, the keen, inward pain which 
It is very certain from a great many of hia own words that 
he must have suffered in thia uprooting of hia most paa- 
aictiat« hopea. And it was in part probably the same 
piide which led him to form, within the year, a new tie — 
his engagement to Mademcisclle Cliarpentier, or Miss 
Carpenter as she was uamilly callel, — the daughter of s 
French royalist of Lyons wlio had died early in the revo- 
lution. She had come after her father's death to Eng- 
land, chiefly, it seems, because in tlie Marquis of SowD' 
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■Aire, wbo waa an old fiiend of tbe family, her mother knew 
that ehe eliouM find a protector for her children. Miaa 
Carjienter was » lively beauty, probably of no great depth 
of character. The few letters given of hera in Mr. Lock- 
hnrt'B life of Scott, give the impreBsion of an amiable, 
ptitted girl, of Bomewhat thin and eapiegle character, 
trho nas rather charmed at the depth and intensity of 
Scott's nature, and at the expectations which he seemed 
to form of what love should mean, than capable of realiz- 
ing tliem. Sviilently she had no inconsiderable pleasure in 
display ; but she made on the whole a very good wife, only 
one to be protected by him from every care, and not one 
to shnre Scott's deepeT anxieties, or to participate in his 
dreams. Yet Mra. Scott was not devoid of spirit and self- 
GODtroL For instance, when Mr. Jeffrey, having reviewed 
Marmion in the Edhhurijh in that depreciating and om- 
niscient tone which was then considered the evidence of 
critical acumen, dined with Scott on the very day on 
which the review had appeared, Mrs. Scott behaved to 
him through the whole evening with the greatest polite- 
ness, but fired this partmg shot in her broken English, 
as he took hie leave, — " Well, good night, Mr. JeHrey, — 
dey tell me you have abused Scott in de Review, and I 
hope Mr, Constable has paid you very well for writing 
it." It is hinted that Mrs. Scott was, at the time of 
Scott's greatest fame, far more exhilarated by it than her 
husband with his strong sense and sure self-measurement 
eviTwas, Mr. Lockb art records that Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
once said of them, " Air. Scott always Boems to me like a 
glass, through which the rays of admiration pa^j without 
sensibly ail'ecting it ; but the bit of paper that lies beside 
it will presently be in a blace, and no wonder." The bit 
of paper, however, cever wae in a blaze that I know of; 
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■nd possibly Mrs. Grant's remark may have bad a littla 
feminine spite in it At all events, it was not till the taya 
of mjafortuue, instead of admiration, fell npoa Scott'a life, 
tliat the delicate tissue paper slirivelled up ; nor does it 
wem that, even then, it was the trouble, so much aa a 
Beiioos malady that had fixed on Lady Scott before Sir 
Walter's troubles began, which really suorched up her 
life. That she did not feel with the depth and intensity 
of hei husband, or in the some key of feeling, ia clear. 
After the failure, and during the prexHirations for abandon- 
ing the house in Edinburgh, Scott recorda in his diary ; — 
" It is with a sense of pain that I leave behind a parcel 
of trumpeiy prists and littla ornaments, once the pride 
of Lady Scott's heart, but which she saw oouaignod with 
iadiflerence to the chance of an auction. Things that have 
had their day of importance with me, I cannot forget, 
though the merest trifles ; but I am glad that she, with 
bod health, and enough to vex her, has not the same use- 
less mode of associating recollections with this unpleasant 
businesfl." ' 

Poor Lady Scott 1 It was rather like a bird of paradise 
mating with an eagle. Yet the result was happy on the 
whole ; for she had a thoroughly kindly nature, and a true 
heart Within ten days before her death, Scott enters in 
hia diary : — " Still welcoming me with a smile, and asserts 
ing she is better." She was not the ideal wife for Scott ; 
but she loved him, sunned herself in his prosperity, and 
tried to bear his adversity cheerfully. In her last illness > 
she would always reproach her husband and children for 
their melancholy faces, even when that melancholy was, aa 
ihe weU knew, due to the approaching shadow of her own I 
death. ' 

I Lookban^H Lift of Seott, viiL 27a. 
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■ABUEJT FOETBI AND BOBBER MINaiRBLSr. 

Soott's first Berious uttenipt. in puetry was a Tonion oi 
Burger's Linwre, a epectiiT-biiJlad of the violent kiad, 
much in favour in Cornianj' at a somewhat earlier puriod, 
but certainly not a specitnua of the higher oider of iMa- 
ginntive genius. However, it sliired Scott's youthful 
blood, and m:ide htm " wish to iwaveu he could get a 
BkuU and two crosa-boneti I" a uiodest dtsiio, to be ex- 
pressed with so niuuh fervour, and one almost inimaliately 
gratified. Prohahly no one ever gave a more spirited 
version of Eurgur'a ballad than Scott has given ; hut the 
nse to which Uisa Cranstoiiu, a friend and conltdanto of 
his love for llifls Stuart Belches, strove to turn it, by 
getting it printed, blazoneJ, and richly hound, and pre- 
senting it to the young lady as a proof of her admirer'a 
abilities, was jierhaps hardly very sagiicious. It is quite 
possible, at least, that Mias Stuart Belches may have 
regarded this Teheaiont admirer of spectral wedding 
jonmeys and skeleton hridals, as unliki'ly to prepare 
lier that comfortable, trtra, and decorous future which 
young ladies usually dosiro. At any rale, the bold stroke 
fiuled. The young lady admireil the verses, but, at 
hsTa seeu, declined the tracslator. Perhaps she regarded 
Tmi^ing aa safer, if less brilliant, work than the most 
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effective description of Bkeleton riders. Indeed, Scott at 
this time — to those who did not know what waa in him, 
which uo one, not even excepting himself, did — had no 
verj sure proapects of comfort, to say nothing of wealth. 
It is curious, too, that his first adventure in literature wu 
thus connected with his interest in the preternatural, for 
no man ever lived whose genius was sounder and healthier, 
and kse disposed to dwell on the half-and-half lights of a 
dim and eerie world ; yet ghostly siihjecta always interested 
him deeply, and he often touched them in his stories, mote, 
I think, irom the strong artistic contract they afforded to 
his favourite conceptions of life, than &om any other 
motive. There never was, I fancy, an organization less 
Buaceptible of this order of fears and superstitions than his 
own. When a friend Jokingly urged him, within a few 
months of his death, not to leave Borne on a Friday, aa it 
, waa a day of bad omen for a journey, he replied, laughing, 
" Superstition is very picturesque, and I make it, at times, 
stand me in great stead, but I never allow it to interfere 
with interest or convenience." Basil Hall reports Scott's 
having told him on the last evening of the year 1824, 
when they were talking over this subject, that "havii^ 
once arrived at a country inn, be was told there was no 
bed for him. 'No place to lie down at aJll' said he. 
< ffo,' said the people of the house ; ' none, except a tocaa 
in which there is a corpse lying.' 'Well,' said he, 'did 
the person die of any contagious disorder 5' 'Oh, no; 
not at all,' said they. 'Well, then," continued he, 'let I 
^^ me have the other bed. So,' said Sir Walter, 'I laid me J 
^^ down, and never had a better night's sleep in my life.' " I 
^1 I He was, indeed, a man of iioa nerve, whose traest artlstu 
^M I enjoyment was in noting the forms of character seen ii 
^1 I full daylight by the light of the most ordinary ezperiescsb 
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Perfaaps for that reason he can on occaaion relate a 
prBtemalurol iiici dent, such as the apjicaranca of old Alice 
ftt the fountain, at the very momtnt of her death, to the 
Mast«r of Hivenswood, in The Bride of Lammervwor, 
with great effect. It was probably the vivacity with 
which he realized the violence which Buch incidents do to 
tiie terrestrial common sense of our ordinary nature, and 
at the Sdtue time the sedulous accuracy of detail with 
which he narrated them, rather than any, even the 
Bmallest, special susceptibility of hia own brain to thnUs 
of the preternatural kind, which gave him rather a unique 
pleasure in dealing with auch preternatural elements. 
Sometimes, however, his ghosts are a little too muscular 
to produce their due effect as ghosts, Tn translating 
Burger's ballad hie grcut success lay in the vividness of the 
spectre's horsemanship. For instance, — 

"Trampl trampl along tbe land bbej rode^ 
Bplneh 1 Eplaali! aluDg the Bea; 
The Boour;;? le rei!, tbe spur drops blood. 
The flashing pebbles flee," 

IB far better than any ghostly touch in it ; bo, too, «yery 
one will remember how spirited a rider is the white Lady_ 
of Avene], in Tlie Momutery, and how vigorously ahe 
takes fords, — as vigorously as the sheriff himaeU, who was 
very fond of fords. On the whole, Scott was too eunny 
and healthy-minded for a ghost-aeer j and the skull and 
cross-bones with which he omamenred his " den " in hia 
father's bouse, did not succeed in tempting him into the 
world of twilight and cobwebs wherein he made his first 
literary excursion. Ilis WiiUajit and Hden, the name he 
gave to his translation of Biirger's LeTiore, made in ] 795, 
iras efiective, after all, more foi its lapid movement, thun 
Jot the veirdnesa of its effects. 
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If, however, it was the raw pretematuraliam of Bnch 
ballada as Burgei'a which first led Scott to teat Ms own 
powers, his genius soon turned to more appropriate and 
natural subjects. Ever since his earliest college days he 
had been collecting, in those excursions of hia into Lid- 
de,3dala and elsewhere, materials foi a book on The 
Xinstrdsij of the Seoltuh Border ; and the publication of 
this work, in January, 1802 (in two volumes at firat), was 
his first great literary success. The whole edition of eight 
hundred copies was sold within the year, while the skill 
and care which Scott had devoted to the historical illustra- 
tion of the ballads, and the force and spirit of his own new 
ballads, written in imitation of the old, gained hiin at 
once a very high literary name. And the name was well 
deserved. The Border Min/ireley was more comman- 
surate in range with the genius of Scott, than even the 
romantic poems by which it was soon followed, and which 
were received with such universal and almost unparalleled 
delight. For Scott's Border Minstrelsy gives more than a 
glimpse of all his many great powers- — his historical in- 
dustry and knowledge, his masculine humour, Ms delight 
in restoring the vision of the " old, simple, violent world " 
of rugged activity and escitement, as well as that power 
to kindle men's hearts, as by a trumpet-tall, which waa 
the chief secret of the charm of his own greatest poema. 
It is much easier to discern the great novelist of sub- 
sequent years in the Border Minstrelsy than even in The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mhrmion, and The Lady of the 
Lake taken together. From those romantic poems yon 
would never guess that Scott entered more eagerly and 
heartily into the common incidents and common cares of 
erery-day human life than into the most romantic for- 
tones ; from tbem you would never know how oom- 
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pletelf he had mnsterod tbe leading featuTea fi quite 
diflerent puriuda of our history ; from them you would 
nevei iiif«r that you had before you one of the beet 
plodiiors, as uell as one of tha most enthusinstic dieamere, 
in Dritish literature. But all this might have been 
gathered from the various introductions and notea to the 
Border Mimfrfht/, which are fall of skilful illuatmtionB, 
of oomments teeming with humour, and of historic weight. 
The general introduction gives uB a general survey of the 
graphic pictures of Border quarrels, their simple violence 
and simple cunning. It enters, for instance, with grave 
hnmout into the strong distinction taken in the debatable 
land between a " freebooter " and a " thief," and the difS- 
onlty which the inland counties had in grasping it, and 
painta forua, with great vivacity, the various Border super- 
stitions. Another commentary on & very amusing ballad, 
commemorating the manner in which a blind harper stole 
a hoiae and got paid for a mora he had not lost, giver 
■n account of the curious tenure of land, called that ol 
the " king's rentallera," or " kindly tonanta ;" and a third 
describes, in language oe vivid as the historical romance 
of Kenilworih, written years after, the manner in which 
Queen Elizabeth received the news of a check to her 
policy, and vented her spleen on the King of Scotland. 

So much as to the breadth of tha literary area which 
this first book of Scott's covered. As regitrda the poetic 
power which his own new ballads, in imitation of the 
old ones, evinced, I cannot say that those of the first 
issue of the Border Minstrelsy indicated anything like the 
force which might have been espeoted from one who was 
so soon to be the author of Marmion, though many of 
Scott's warmest ailmirers, including Sir Prancia Doyle, 
•Hfim to place Ghnjinlaa among hia fiiii at productions. But 
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In the third volume of the Boriler Minstre!gy, which ^d 
not appear till 1803, is contained a ballad on the asaas- 
nnation of the Eegent Murray, the stciy being told 
by hia assassin, which seems to me a specimen of his very 
highest poetical powers. In Cwiyoie Caalle you have not 
only that rousing trumpet-note which you hear in J^ar- 
mion, but the pomp and glitter of a grand martial scene is 
ptunted with all Scott's peculiar terseness and vigour. 
The opening is singularly happy in preparing the reader 
for the description of a violent deed. The Earl of Amn, 
chief of the clan of Hamiltons, is chasing among the old 
oaks of Cadyow Castle,— oaks which belonged to tJie 
ancient Caledonian forest,— the fierce, wild buUs, milk- 
white, with black muailes, which were not extirpated till 
Mhoj*lj before Scott's own birth : — 

"Tlirough the huge oak^ of Evacdale, 

Whose limba a tlinuaantt yeai-a hsTe won), 
What Bnllan roar cornea down the gale, 
And dromia the hnnter'B pealing bom t 
■Mlghtieat offtll thf. hsjiBtR of ohaso 
That ream in woody CaJodon, 
OiMbing the foreet in hin moe, 
The moantoin bull oumOB ihimdeHng coL 
"Fioroe on the hunter's quiver'd bnnd 
He roUa his eyea of swarDhy glow, 
Bpuma, with hlacli hooFand horn, the land. 
And toBsea high hie maaa of mow. 
"Aiin'd well, the chief tnio's lanca has flowai 
Straggling in hlood the attvB():e lies j 
Hia roar ia aunk in hollow groan, — 

BoDud, merty haatanian ! suund the prjie I " 

It la vhile the hunters are resting after this feat, thit 
fiothwaUhangh dftahea among them headlong, spuiri]^ 
hia jaded steed with poniard instead of spur : — 
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• tVom giiri' (p1]« and reeling ateed, 

SpmnK the fieroe honenrnn iritb ■ bound, 
Aod rcpkiiig Irom the reoaal daud. 
Hh daoli'd hid carbine uo tbe gruiuid." 

And then Bothwnllliaitgh tells his ttile of blood, deacrib* 
ing the proci^asion from which he had Huigled out hia 
fityi— 

' ' Dark Uortou, girt with mnn; b Bpew, 

MuiiJui'd foul mini nn. led tbe TOJl ; 

Aod :^liv>h'd their bruadsworda in tbe rear 
The wild Macfarlanca' plaidod cIad. 

"'GIODOuim and Btoat Parkbead were nigfl, 
Obflc>quiou8 nt their Regent's rein, 
And hagK&rd lAaAeaY'ii iron ej-e, 
Th&t saw tair liaiy weep in vain. 

"'Mid ponnon'd epeors, a, steely grore, 
Pruad Murmj'g plameige Snat«(I liigh | 
Scaitte ooQid hia trooipling chnrKsr iiion^ 
So close the miniona oruwded cigb. 

*'Froiu tbe rutsed Tiior's shado, hie eye, 

Dark rolling, glanced the ranka along, 

And his Bteel tronolieoD wnred on bigb, 

Beem'd mkrehalling the iron throng. 

*"Bat jet his sadden'd brow confuss'd 
A pBfieing Hhade at donbt and awe ; 
Some fiend was whiapering in his breaa^ 
" Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh 1 " 

•'The death.abot parte,— the ohnrfjer apringv— 
Wild Heea tamalt'a startliag roar! 
And Murmy'B plumy belniot rings — 
Biiigs on tbe ground to rise no moni.' ' 

This was the ballad which made bo atrong on impreBsioa 
•n Thomas Campbell, the poet. liefemiig to aome of th« 
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Unea I have qnoted, Campbell said, — " I bave repeated 
them BO often on the NortL Bridge that the whole f^ate^ 
nity of coacJimen know me by tongue as I pass. To ba 
■nie, to a mind in sober, serious, street- wallting humour, it 
muHt bear an appearance of lunacy when one stamps with 
the hurried pace and ferYcnt shiike of the head nhicli 
strong, pithy poetry excites.'" I suppose anecdotes at 
this kind have been oftener told of Scott than of any 
other English poet. Indeed, Sir Walter, who understood 
himself well, gives the explanation in one of his diaries: — 
"I am sensible," he says, "that if there he anything good 
about my poetry or prose either, it is a hurried frankness 
of composition, which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young 
people of bold and active dispositions."' He might have 
included old people too. I have heard of two old men^ 
complete strangers — passing each other on s dark London 
night, when one of them happened to be repeating to him- 
self, just as Campbell did to the hackney coauhmen of the 
North Bridge of Edinbui^h, the last lines of the amount 
of Flodden Field in Marmion, " Charge, Chester, charge," 
■when anddenly a reply came out of the darkness, " On, 
Stanley, on," whereupon they flniahed the death of Mar- 
mion between them, took off their hats to each other, and 
parted, laughing. Scott's is almost the only poetry 
in the English language tha.t not only runs thus in the 
head of average men, but heats the iiead in which it 
nma by the mera force of its hurried frankness of 
ityle, to use Scott's own terras, or by that of its strong 
tnd pithy eloquence, as Campbell phrased it. .And is 
Oadyoto Custle this style is at its culminating point. 

1 l.'Hjtchart'B L\fe of Scott, ii. 79. 
■ Lookhaif ■ L^a if Scott, viii. 87a 
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Soorr'a geniua flowered late. Cadyoio CagtU, the first of 
bis poems, I think, that has indiapatable genius ^'laiiilf 
itamped on its terse and fiery linea, was composed in i802, 
when he was already thiity-one yeais of age. It waa in 
the same yeai that he wrote the first canto of his firet 
great romance in verse, The Lay of the Laet Mimtrd, s 
poem which did not appear till 1805, when he was thirty- 
four. The firat canto (not including tlie framework, of 
which the aged harper is the principal figure) was wi'itten 
in the lodgings to wtuch he was confined for a fortnight 
in 1802, hy a kick received from a hotae on Portobello 
Bands, during a cliarge of the Volunteer Cavahy in wbicli 
Soott was comet. The poem was originally intended to 
lie included in the Border Mliuftrehy, as one of the 
atndies in the antique style, but eoon outgrew the limits of 
each a study both in length and in the freedom of its 
manner. Both the poorest and the best parts of The Lay 
were in a special manner due to Lady Dalkeith (aftcrwardB 
Duchess of Buccleugh), who suggested it, and in whose 
honour the poem was written. It was she who requested 
Bcott to write a poem on the legend of the goblin 
[•age, Gilpin Homer, and this Scott attempted, — and, 
90 far as the goblin himself was concerned, conspicuously 
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Jbilfid. Ha himself dearly saw that the stoiy of this 
immBaageable imp was both confused and uninteresting, 
and that in fiict he had to extricate himself from the 
original gronndworfc of the tale, as from a regular literary 
florape, in the best way he coald. In a letter to Miss 
Seward, Scott Bays, — "At length the story appeared bo 
uncouth that I was fain ta put it into the mouth of my 
old minetrel, lest the nature of it should be misundeT- 
stood, and I should he suspected of setting up a new 
echool of poetry, inst-ead of a feeble attempt to imitate the 
old. In the process of the romance, the page, intended 
to be a principal person in the work, contrived (from 
the baseness of his natural propensities, I suppose) to elink 
down stairs into the kitchen, and now he must e'en abide 
there."' And I venture to say that no reader of the poem 
ever has distinctly understood what the goblin page did or 
did not do, what it was that was " lost " throughout the 
poem and " found " at the conclusion, what was the object 
of his personating the young heir of the house of Scott, 
and whether or not that object was answered ; — what ose, 
if any, the magio book of Michael Scott was to the Lady 
of Branksome, or whether it was only harm to her ; and I 
donht moreover whether any one ever cared an iota what 
answer, or whether any answer, might be given to any of 
these questions. All this, as Scott himself clearly per- 
eeived, waa left confused, and not simply vague. The 
goblin imp had been more certainly an imp of mischief to 
him than even to his boyish ancestor. But if Lady 
Dalkeith suggested the poorest part of the poem, she 
certainly inspired its best part. Scott says, as we have 
, that he brought in the aged harper to save himself 
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from the imputation of "Mtting np b new school of 
poetry ' instbod of hninblj imiUting an old scliooL Bat 
I think that tha chiTalraus viah to do boaooi to Ladj 
Dalkeith, both tm a peisona] firend and as the wife of hia 
"chief," — as he always called the bead of the honae of 
Scott, — had more to do with the introduction of the aged 
harpeir, than the wish to guard himeelf againat the impu- 
tatioD of attempting a n«w poetic style. He deaily 
iQt«nded the Duchees of TJie Luy to tepreiieiit tha 
Counteas for whom he wrote it, and the aged haiper, with 
biB reTerence and gratitude and eelf-dietmst, was only the 
disguise in which he felt that he could heat pour out his loy- 
alty, and the romantic devotion with which both Lord and 
lAdy Dalkeith, hut especially the latter, had inspired him. 
It was certainly this beautiful framework which aasoied 
the immediat« success and permanent charm of the poem ; 
and the immediate succees vas for that day something 
marvellous. The m^flificent quarto edition of 750 copies 
iraa soon exhausted, and an octavo edition of 1600 copiea 
was sold out within the year. In the following year two 
editions, containing together 42S0 copies, were disposed 
of, and before twenty-five yeais had elapsed, that Is, l^efare 
1630, 44,000 copies of the poem hod been bought by the 
public in this country, taking account of the legitimate 
trade alone. Scott gained in all by The Lay 769t, an 
unprecedented sum in those times for an author to obtain 
(torn any poem. Little more than half a century before, 
Johnson received but fifteen guineas for his stately poem 
on Th« Vanity of Human Winkeg, and but ten guineas for 
bis London. I do not say that Scott's poem had not mnch 
more in it of true poetic fij^, though Scott himself, I 
believe, preferred these poema of Johnson's to anything 
that he liinisolf ever wrote. Eut the disproportion in 
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the reward was certainly enormouB, and jet what Scott 
gained "by his Lay was of course much leas thin he 
gained hy any of hia subsequent poems of equal, or any- 
thing like equal, length. Thus for Marmion he received 
1000 guineas long before the poem was published, and 
for one half of tlie copyright of Tite Lard of the Islet 
Constable paid Scott 1500 guineas. If we ask ourselves to 
what this vast popularity of Scott's poems, and especially 
of the earlier of them (for, as often happens, he was better 
remunerated for hia later and much inferior poems than 
for bis earlier and more brilliant productions) is doe, I 
think the answer must ba fur the most part, the high 
romantic glow and extraordinary romantic simplicity of the 
poetjcal elements they contained. Take the old harper 
of 7'he Lay, a figure which ajreated the attention of Pitt 
during even that last most anxious year of his anxious life, 
the year of Ulm and Austorlitz. The lines in whieh Scott 
describefl the old man's embarrassment when first urged 
to play, producod on Pitt, according to hie own account, 
^L " ail effect which I might have expected in painting, bnt 

^1 Gonld never have fancied capable of being given in poetry." * 

r 



"The bambis bdon was soon obtain'dg 
The aged miuBti'el audieniie gaiti'd. 
But, wben be reoch'd the room ^^( etatm, 
Wheni she with all her ladioa Bate, 
Perubanoe ha wish'd h'lB buua denied i 
For, when ta tnne the harp ho tried, 
Hia trenibliug hand had loac tbe euse 
Which marks gecarLtf to plecae ; 
And scenes long pust, of jof Bod pail^ 
Came vildering o'er bis a^ed brain, — 
He tried Ui tune liia harp in vain I 

• Lockhart'fl Life of Scait. ii. 228. 
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Tke pltjicg DncbpiB pntised its chime. 

And iiave bim liaart, aud gSTe him tiwa, 

Till ererj itrin^i ocrording glee 

Was blendeit into harmouj. 

And tlieii, he laid, he wouU fall faili 

He ooald recall an anoient itmin 

He never tbonghC to hidit B|^in. 

It wai not framed for TJllBtte obnrla. 

Bat for high dauiea oad migbly earli i 

He'd pinj'd ic to Kint; Charles the Good, 

When be kept Court at n<ilTn)"d ; 

And maoh he wtsh'd, jet feu'd, to tlj 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the sti-ings Lis Bngeri iCnty'd, 

And an nnoertnin wai'liliDg made, 

And oft he sbook hia hoary bond. 

Bet wben be cantrht the nenanre wlM 

The old man raiacd his fiioe, and (milad} 

And lighten'd up his faded eye. 

With all a poet'a tcBtaey 1 

In Tarjiug c&deuoe, aofl: or BtTonlb 

He swept the Bounding abord a along | 

The preaenC suene, tba futuie lot, 

His toils, bis naots, were all forgoti 

Oold diffidence and Bg«'a troat 

In tba full tide of aong were lost j 

Baoh blank in faithleaB memory TX^ 

The poet'e glowing thought gupplied | 

And, while his harp reaponaiTe rung, 

Twaa tbuB the latest Tuinstrel sung. 

• •-*•• 

Here paused the barp i and with it* nrcK 

The master's fire and oonrege fell i 

Dqrotedly and low be bow'd, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He aeem'd to seek in STery eye 

If they approved his minBtrBlay ( 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he apoke of former dayi. 

And how old age, anS wnnderiog long, 

Had done hia hand nod hnrp xome wrong:.*' 
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Tbiiee lines hardly illustrate, 1 think, the pnrtiotilar fonn 
of Mr. Pitt's criticism, for a quick euccesaion of fine 
fihadea of feeling of this kind could never have heen 
delineated in a painting, or indeed in a series of paintings, 
at all, while they are so given in the poem, Ent the 
praise Itself, if not ita exact form, is amply deserved. 
The singular depth of the romantic glow in this passage, 
snd its equally singular simplicity, — a simplicity which 
makes it intelligible to every one, — are conspicuous to 
every reader. It is not what is called classical poetry, for 
there is no eevere outline, — no sculptured completeness 
and repose, — no satisfying wholeness of effect to the eye 
of the mind, — no embodiment of a great action. The poet 
gives us a breath, a ripple of alternating fear and hope in 
the heart of an old man, and that is aU. He catches an 
emotion that had its roots deep in the past, and that is 
striving onward towards something in the fliture; — he 
txaoea the wistfulnoss and self-distroBt with which age seeks 
to recover the feelings of youth, — the delight with which it 
greeta them when they come, — the hesitatioii and diffi- 
dence with which it recalls them as they pass away, and 
qaestions the triumph it has Just won,— and he paints aU 
this without subtlety, without complexity, but with a 
BwiftnesB each as few poets ever suipassed. Generally, 
however, Scott prefers action itself for his subject, to any 
feeUng, however active in its bent. The casee in 'which 
tie makes a study of any mood of feeling, as he does of 
this harper's feeling, are comparatively rare. Deloraine'e \ 
night-ride to Melrose is a good deal more in Scott's 
Didiattty way, than this study of the old harper's wistful 1 
mood. But whatever his subject, his treatment of it 
is the same. His lines are always strongly drawn ; 
his handling is always simple : and his anbject always 
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tMBUttio. But tliough romantic, it h aimpld almiMt to 
fcaiencm,— one of the great causi/s both of Itis populari^, 
■ltd of that deficieticy ia his poetry of wLich bo many 
of hu admiren become conscious when they (xiinpan hjii i 
with other and richer poeta. Scott used to say that in 
I>oetry Byron "bet" him; ajid no doubt that in which 
chiefly u» a poet he "bet" Lira, was in the variety, the 
richness, the lustre of hie effect*. A certain ruggedneas 
and bareness was of the essence of Scott's idealism and 
romance^. It was bo in relation to scenery. He told ' 
Washington Irving that he loved the very nakedness oi 
the Bolder country. " It has something," he said, " bold 
mad stem and solitary about it. When I have been for 
some time in the rich ecenc^ry about Edinburgh, which 
is like ornamented garden-land, I begin to wish myself 
back again among my honest grey bills, and if I did not 
•ee the heather at least once a year, I think I should die." ' 
Kow, the bareness which Scott so lovi?d in his native 
scenery, there ia in aJl his romantic elements of feeling. 
^ JB_while he ia bold an d stem, that he is at bia liigheat 
ideal |H)i^~Bkect]y he begins to attempt rich or pretty 
subjects, as in parts of The Lady of the Lah:, and a good 
doal of The Lord of the Idee, and sUll more in The Bridal 
of Triermain, his charm disappeare. It is in painting 
those moods and exploits, in relation to which Scott 
shares most completely the feelings of ordinary men, but 
experiences them with far greater strength and purity 
than ordinary men, that h« triumphs as a poet. Mr. 
Lockhart tells us that some of Scott's senses were de- 
cidedly "blunt," and one seems to recognize this in the 
•implioity of his romantic eU'ects. " It it a iact," he sayt, 

• LooHmr-.'i lije n/ Soon, t. £*». 
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"which aome philosophers may thinfe worth eetting 
down, that Scott's organization, na to more than one ol 
the senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He haJ very 
little of what musiuiane call &n ear ; his smell waa hardly 
more delicate. I have seen him atare about, quite an- 
conBciouH of the cause, ivhen hia whole company betrayad 
their nneasineae at the approach of an overkept hatmch 
of veniaon ; and neither by the noae nor the palate could 
he distinguish corked wine from sound. He could never 
tell Madeira from sherry, — nay, an Oriental friend 
having sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he remembered 
the circumstance some time afterwards and called for a 
bottle to have Sir John Malcolm's opinion of its quality, 
it turned out that his butler, mistaking the label, had 
already served up half the bin as skemj. Port he con- ] 
tddered as physic .... in truth he liked no wines ( 
except BparkliDgj;hampa^e_and claret ; but even as to ( 
the last he was no connoisseur, and^sincerely preferred a I 
tumbler of whiaky-toddy to the moat precious ' liquid- I 
ruby ' that ever flowed in the cup of a prince." ' 

However, Scott's eye was very keen ; — " It waa com- 
monly him" as hia little eon once said, " that gaw the 
hare Bitting." And his perception of colour waa very 
delicate as well aa his mere eight. As Mr. Euskin has 
pointed out, his landscape painting is almost all done by 
the lacid uae of colour. Kevectheleas this bluntneea 
of organization in relation to the leas impoitant sensea, 
no doubt contributed something to the aingleneaa and sim- 
plicity of the deeper and more vital of Seott'e romantic 
impressions ; at least there is good reason to auppoaa that / 
delicate and complicated Busceptibilitke do at least Ji 
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idimlnhli the chance of living ft strong and concentrated 
lifs— do riafc the frittering away of feeling on the mere 
backwaters of Benaationa, even if they do not directly 
tend towards artificial and indirect forme of character. 
Scott'a romance ie like his native scenery, — bold, bar» 
and rugged, with a swift deep stream of strong pure 
feeling running through it There is plenty of co1o«t 
in his pictnres, as there is on the Scotch hills when tJAe 
lieather is out; And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in bis romantic situations; but it is the intensity of 
nmple, natural, unsophisticated, hardy, and manly charac- 
teiB. But as for subtleties ajid fine shades of feeling in' 
hia poems, or anything like the manifold harmonies of tlia 
richer arta, they are not to be found, or, if such 
complicated shading is to be found — and it ie perhaps 
attempted in some faint measure in T!ie Bridal of Trier- 
main, the poem in which Scott tried to pass himself off 
for Eiekine, — it is only at the expense of the higher 
qualities of his romantic poetry, that even in this small 
measure it is supplied. Again, there is no rich music in 
his verse. It is its rapid onset, its hurrying strength, 
which so fixes it in the mind. 

It was not till 1808, three years after the publication of 
The Lay, that Marmion, Scott'e greatest poem, was pub- 
lished. But I may as well say what seems necessary of that 
and hiB other poems, while I am on the subject of his 
poetry. Marmion iias all the advantage over The Lay of 
the Last Minetrel that a coherent story told with force and 
fulness, and concerned with the same claES of subjects as 
The Lay, must have over a confused and ill-managed 
legend, the only original purpose of which was to serve 
as the opportunity for a picture of Border life and strife. 
Bcotfs poems have sometimes been depreciated as mere 
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nooetettet in verse, and I think that some of them maj ho 
more or less liable to this critieiBm. For instance, The 
L(uTy of the La/ce, with the exception of two or three 
ItriUiant passages, has always seemed to me mora of a ver- 
aifiad noudette, — without the higher and broader eharaeter- 
istica of Scott's prose iiovols— than of a poem. I suppoaa 
what one expects from a poem as distinguished from a 
romance — even though the poem incorporates a story — ia 
that it should nut rest for its chief interest on the mere 
development of the story ; hut rather that the narrative 
should be quite subordinate to that insight into the deeper 
Bide of life and manneTS, in expressing which poetry has 
80 great an advantage over prose. Of The Lay and Mar' 
mion this is true ; less ti'ue of The Lady of the Lake, and 
still leM of Rokehy, or The Lord of the hies, and tiiis ia 
why The Lay and Mannion seem ao much superior as 
poems to the others. They lean less on the interest of 
mere incident, more on that of romantic feeling and the 
great social and historic features of the day. Mn't 
composed in great part is the saddle, and the stir o 
charge of cavalry seems to be at the very c 
" For myself," said Scott, writing to a lady correspondent 
at a time when he was in active service as a volunteer, " I 
must own that to one who has, like myself, la Ute un peu 
exaltie, the pomp and circumstance of war ^ves, for a 
time, a very poignant and pleasing sensation." ' And you 
feel this all through Mannion even more than in The Lay. 
Mr. Darwin would probably say that Anld Wat of Har- 
den had about as much reaponsihility for Manaion as Sir 
Walter himaelt " Tou will expect," he wrote to the aam* 
kdf, who waa peraonally unknown to him at that time, 

' Lookharf » Lift of Seo«, U. 1*7. 
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' to M» • ]<ersoD wholiod dedicated liimself to literary pur- 
tnjta, and you will find me « nitile «kal!ed, half-lawyer, 
half'flportsiiiiui, through w])oso head a rc^'inieot of horse 
huheen exercising eince he wos&ve years old."' And what 
Scott faimedf felt in relution to the martial elements of hia 
poetry, eoldiers in the field felt nith equal force. *' In the 
course of the day when The Lady of the Lake first reached 
Sir Adam Fergugson, he was poateil with his company 
on ft point of groand exposed to the enemy's artillery, soma- 
wk^re no doubt on the lines of Torres Vedraa. Tlie men 
were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground; while they 
kept tltat attitude, the captain, kneeling at the head, rend 
aloud the description of the battle in Canto YI., and the 
listening soldiers only intemtpted him by a joyous huzza 
when the French shot struck the hank close above them." ' 
It i> not often that martial poetry has been put to such a 
test ; but we can well understand with what rapture a 
Scotch force lying on the ground to shelter from the French 
fire, would enter into such passages ss the following : — 

"Thoir ligbt arm'd aroLeca fiu- and Dear 

SuTTsy'il tho iBoglcd gronnd, 
Thsir centTF mnks, with pike and speMa 

A tnili)[ht fon^at froicn'd. 
Their barbed horeemen, iu the rear. 

The ■[era battalia ocuwL'd. 
Ko cymbal clAsh'd, no oWion rang, 

BtiU were tlie pipe nnd drum j 
Bare heav? treiul. and ariuour'ii clang. 

The lulleii Diarcti whs dumb, 
niere breathed an wiud tlieir creaCa to ahaka^ 

Or WRve thuir flHga nbrond ; 
Sooroe the fi->iil aepno Ecem'd to qnaka, 

That ■hadow'd o'or their rood. 

> Lockhorb'i Life of Scott, ii. 25ff. 
■ Lookhart'B l\ft cf Seott, iii 827. 
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BiBir vanward HooH^^ no tiding briny, 

Can rouse no larkinj; foe, 
Kot Bpy a. trace of liring tiang 

Save when they stirr'd the roo i 
The hoab movea like a deep sea vat^ 
Where riae no roolcB its power to brava, 

Hiifh.swallinp;, dnrk, and alow. 
The Uke is pasa'd, and bow they gain 
A o-arravi nod a broken plain, 
Bsfure Che Troaach's rngged jawe, 
And here the horse and BpeivrinGn pansa^ 
WUiie, to explore the dangeroon glen, 
Uire Lliruu^h the paaa the aroher-tneii> 
'At ODoa there rose bo wild a yell 
Within tJmt dark and narrow dell, 
Ab all the flonda from teayen that foil 
End peal'd the banner-cry of Hell '. 

Furth from the jioeb, in tmnnlt driTec, 

Like ohaJT before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appetu"; 

Fdf Ufa ! for ti(b 1 tlkOir plight thay p!f, 

And shriek, and shoat, and battle oiy. 

And plaidfj and bonneta waving high, 

And bcoadawords flishing to the tkf. 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Ouward they drive, in dreadful raoe, 

PuraoerB and pursund; 
Before that tide of flij^ht oud chaas, 
Hoir ihaU it keep ita rooted pliuie, 

Tha apaarnien'H twilight wood P 
Down, down, oried Mar, ' yoor laacea dotR 

Bear back both frien d and foo ! ' 
Like leeds before the tempeat'i frown. 
That Berried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levell'd low j 
And, olosoly Bhoulderimg side to ada. 
The briatling ranks the onset bide, — 
*We'U quel) the savage mountaineaii 

As their Tinchel oowa the game t 
They came aa fleet as forest deer. 

We'll drive them back ha tamB.*" 
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But admirable in its etem and deep excitement as 
that is, the battle of Flodden in MarmioJi pusses it in 
Ti'gonr, and conatitutcs perhaps the most perfect de- 
■criptioD of war by one who was — almost — both poet and 
warrior, which the English language contains. 

And Marmion regiBtera the high-water mark of Scott^a 
poetical power, not only in relation to the painting of 
war, but in relation to the painting of nature. Critics 
from the beginning onwanls have coniplnined of the 
BIX introdnctory epiatles, as breaking the unity of the 
story. But I cannot see that the remark has weight. Ho 
poem is written for those who read it as they do a nuvel — 
merdy to follow the interest of the story ; or if any poem 
be written for such readers, it deserves to die. On such 
a principle — which treats a poem as a mere novel and 
nothing else, — yon might object to Homer that he in- 
terrupts the battle so often to dwell on the origin of 
the heroes who are waging it ; or to Byron tliat be 
deserts Chitde Harold to meditate on the rapture of 
solitude. To my mind the ease and frankness of these 
confessions of the author's recollections give a picture 
of his life and character while writing Marmion, 
which adds greatly to its attraction as a poem. You 
have a picture at once not only of the scenery, bat of 
the mind in which that scenery is mirrored, and are 
bronght back frankly, at fit intervals, from the one to the 
other, in the mode best adapted to help you to appreoiato 
the relation of the poet to tte poem. At least if 
Milton's various interruptions of a much more ambitious 
theme, to muse wpon bis own qualifications or disqualifi- 
oations for the task he had attempted, be not artistio 
mietakei — and I never heard of any one who thought 
them BO — I cannot see any reason why Scott's periodio 
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recuirence to his own personal bistory bIiouH he artistic 
mistakes either. If Scott'e reverie waa less lofty tlian 
Milton's, BO also waa bis atoiy. It seems to me as 
fitting fo describe the relation between tbe poet and his 
themo in the one case as in the other. What can be 
more truly a part of Marniion, as a puem, though not aa 
a fltory, than that introduction to the first canto in which 
Scott expresses his passionate sympathy with the high 
national feeling of the moment, in his tribute to Pitt and 
Fox, and then reproaches hitnsetf for attempting bo great 
a subject and returns to what he caUs his " rude legend," 
the very essence of which was, however, a passionate 
ajipeal to the spirit of national independence T What can 
be more getmaiio to the poem than the delineation of the 
strength the poet had derived from musing in the hare 
and ru^ed solitudes of St. Mary's Lake, in the intro- 
duction to the second canto ? Or than the striking auto- 
biographical study of his own infancy which I have before 
extracted from tbe introduction to the third! It seems 
to me that Marmion without these introductions would 
be like the billa which border Yarrow, without the stream 
and lake in which they are reflected. 

Never at all evente in any later poem was Scott's touch 
as a mere painter so terse and strong. What a picture 
of a Scotch winter ia given in these few lines : — 

"The ahoop bcfora tte pinoliiiig benven 
To BhriCer'd dale and down ore driven. 
Where jet anme faded berbogs pinoa. 
And j-et a wuterj euDbeam Bhines i 
In meek deapoudency they oye 
The witbor'd ewoul and wintrj aky, 
And from beoeath their sninnier MU 
Btray aadly by Glenkmnoii'B rill," 

Again, if Scott is ever Homeric (which I cannot think 
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b* ofton is, in ■pite of Sir Francis Doyle's able criticiem, — 
(bi ia too short, too sharp, uid too eagerly bent on liia 
ngpd way, for a poet who la always delighting to find 
oles, eren in battle, finm which to look out upou the 
gnat Btory of hnman nature), he ia certainly nearest to 
it in Booh a passage as this : — 

"The Isles-mea carried ai their baoks 
TiiB onoieDt Danuh twttle-oxe. 
Thar raiiied a wild and wonderin); oiy 
Ab vritb hii gaiie rode Uonnion by. 
Iioud nera their olAmonring tongaei, m whsa 
The claDgiiig seo-funl leaTe Uie fen. 
And, witb their uries dlaooidant mi^d, 
Grombted and jell'd the pipes betwixt." 

In hardly any of Scott's poetry do we find much oi 
what is called the oirinsa /elicitae of expression, — the 
magic use of ivordji, as diatinguiehed &om the mere general 
ell'uct of vigour, pui'ity, and concentration of purpose. 
But in Marmion ocuuaioually we do lind such a iise. 
Take this description, for iostiiuue, of Lbe Scotch tenti 
aeoi Edinburgh ; — 

** A tbansBod did I say ? I ween 

TbDuaandB on tiiouaanda there were Meo, 

i;iiat ohoqusr'd all the heath between 
The streamlet and the tu?ra ) 

Id oroBsing ronka «xt«iiding tar, 

Forming a oamp irregaittr ; 

Olt giving way where still there itood 

Borne relloa of the old oak wood. 

That darkly hnge did Luterrene, 

And tamed the glaring vikite 'wtJi gTtt%i 

In these extended linea thero lay 

A martial kingdom's raat array." 

Th« Une I have italicized seems to me to have more of 
the Dost'i special mogio of expresaiou than is at all nsoal 
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■wttli Scott. The cfitioepttnn of tits pcacRfiil prenn onk- 
TOod laming the glaring whita of the l.eiitfd ll'U, is a« 
fine in idea as it is in relation to the etTect of the oiore 
colour on the eye. Judge Scott's poetry by whatever teat 
you will — whether it be a teat of that which is peculiar 
to it, its glow of national feeling, its martial ardour, its 
■wift and rugged simplicity, or whether it be a test of 
that which is cominoa to it with most other poetry, its 
attraction for all romantic excitements, its special feeliuj; 
for the pomp and circumstance of war, ita love of liglit 
and colour — and tested either way, Marmion will remain 
his fineat poem. The battle of Flodden Field touchea hia 
highest point in ita expression of stem patriotic feeling, 
in ita pasaionalo love of daring, and in the force and 
BwiAness of its movement, no less than in the brilliancy 
of its romantic interests, the charm of its picturesque 
detail, and the glow of ita scenic colouring. M"o poet ever 
equalled Scott in the description of wild and simple acenea 
and the expression of wild and simple feelings, But 1 
have said enough now of his poetry, in which, good as it 
is, Scott'a genius did not reach ita higheat point. Tlie 
hurried tramp of hia acimewhat monotunoua metre, is a,\iX, 
to weary the ears of men who do not find their aiiffioieiit 
happiness, as he did, in dreaming of the wild and darini; 
enterprises of his loved Border-land. The very quality 
in hia voree which makes it seize so powerfully on tlia 
inis^:inationa of plain, bolil^ adventurous men, often makes 
it hanunar fatig;iiing]y against the bmin of those who 
ased thfl roJ'if <if * whiles hortion and a richer woild. 
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I MAJK on jcipated in Bonie degree, in speaking of Scott"! 
later poetical works, what, in pDiat of time at least, ehoold 
follow some slight sketch of hia chosen companiuns, and 
of his occupations in the Gsal perioil ol hia married life. 
Scott's must intimate friend for some time after he went 
to coUege, probahly the one who most stimulated his ima- 
gination in his youth, and certainly one of bis most inti- 
mate friends to the very last, was William Clerk, who was 
C&lled to the bar on the Bame day as Scott- He was tha 
Bonof John Clerk of Eldin, the author of a book of some 
oelehri^ in its time on Naval Tactiee. Even in tha 
cariiest days of this iatimacy, the lads who had been Scxtt'i 
fellow-apprenticea in his father's office, saw with some 
jealoasy his growing friendship with AVillinm Clerk, 
and remonstrated with Scott on the decline of hia 
regard for them, bnt only succeeded in eliciting irom 
him one of those outhuists of peremptory frankness whicli 
anything that he regarded as an attempt to encroach on 
his own interior liberty of choice always provokeiJ. *' I 
will never cut any man," he said, " unless I detect "lim in 
■coundreliam, hut I know not "what right any of yai hava 
to interfere with my choice of my company, Aa it is, I 
fairly own that though I like noany of you very much, and 
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hnye long done so, I think William Clerk well worth you 
all put together." ' Scott never lost the Mendship whicli 
began with this eager enthusiasm, hut hia chief intimacy 
with Clerk was during his younger days. 

In 1808 Scott describes Clurk as "a man of the moat 
ftcute intellects und powerful apprehension, who, if he 
■hould ever shake loose the fetters of indolence by which 
he has been lutherto trammelled, cannot fail to he diB- 
tinguished in the highest degree." Whether for the reason 
■u^ested, of for some other, Clerk never ikclLially guined any 
other distinction bo great as his friendship with Scott con- 
ferred upon him. Probably Scott had discerned the true 
secret of his friend's eomparatjve obscurity. Even while 
preparing for the bar, when they had agreed to go 
on alternate mornings to each other's lodgings to read 
together, Scott found it neeessary to modify the arrange- 
ment by always visiting his friend, whom he usually found 
in bed. It was William Clerk who sat for the picture of 
Darsie Latimer, the hero of Radgnniitld, — whunce w& 
should suppose him to have been a lively, generous, sus- 
ceptible, contentious, and rather helter-skelter young man, 
much alive to the ludicrous in all situations, veiy eager to 
see life in all its phases, and somewhat vain of his power 
of adapting himself equally to all these phasefi, Scott 
tiills a story of Clerk's being once baffled — almost for the 
first time — by a stranger in a stage coach, who would not, 
or could not, talk to him on any aabject, until at last 
Clerk addressed to him this stately remonstrance, " I 
have talked to you, my friend, on all the ordinary subjects 
—literature, farming, merchandise, gaming, game-laws, 
kone-iaces, suita-at-law, politics, swindling, blasphemy, 

' Lookliart'BXi><ifSwlt.i.814 
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Bad philoaoplij-, — is there anj one subject that jon will 
fuvoui me by opening upont" "Sir," implied the inscra- 
table stTaugcr, " can }'oa eaj anything clever about 'bend- 
leather t"' So doubt this superficial familiarity with ■ 
Tast number of subjecU was a great fascination to Scott, 
and a great Btimulos to his own imagination. To the 
last he held the same opinion of his friend's latent powers. 
" To my thinldng," lie wrote in hia diary in 1825, " I 
never mi^t a man of greater powers, of more complete 
information on all desirable eubjects." But in youth at 
least Clerk seems to have had what Sir Walter calls a 
characteristic Edinburgh complaint, the " itch for dis- 
pntation," and though he softened this don's in later life. 
he had always that slight contentiousness of bias which 
enthasiastac men do not often heartily like, and which may 
have prevented Scott &om continuing to the full the 
close intimacy of those earlier years. Yet almost liis 
last record of a really delightful evening, refers to a 
bachelor's dinner given by Mr. Clerk, who remained 
tuunarried, as late as 1827, atter all Sir Walter's worst 
troubles bad come ujwn him, " In short," says the diary, 
" we really laughed, and real laughter is as rare as real 
tcan. I must say, too, there waa a heart, a kindly feeling 
prevailed over the party. Can London give such a 
dinner)"' It is clear ,tlion, that Clerk's charm for his 
friend survived to the last, and that it was not the mere 
inexperience of boyhood, which made Scott esteem him 
so highly in hia early days. 

IfClerkpricked,8tiniulntpd,andsometimesbadg6redScott, 
another of hia friends who became more and more intimate 
with him, aa life went on, and who died before him, always 
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soothed him, partly by his gentleness, partly by bia almost 
femmine dependence. TLia was William Etsldne, also t, 
barrister, andsonof an Episcopalian cle-i^ni an mPerthBhiie, 
— ^to whose inlluii nee it is jtiobilily due that Snott hiroaelf 
always read the English Church service in his own conntiy 
house, and does not appenr to have retained the Fres- 
byterianiem into which lie was horn. Ersliine, who wa» 
afterwards raised to the bench as Lord Kinnedder — a dis- 
tinction which he did not aurvive for many months — waa 
a good classic, a man of fine, or, as some of his com- 
panions thoughi, of almost sitperfine taste. The siyla 
apparently for which he bad credit niiist have been a eonie- 
what miniini-pimiiii style, if we mjiy judge by Scott's 
attempt in 27ie Bridal of Triennain, to write in a manner 
which bo inteuded to le attributed to his friend. 
Erskine was left a widower in middle life, and Scott used 
to accuse him of philancloring with pretty women, — » 
mode of love-raalcing which Scott certainly contrived in 
render into verse, in painting Aithnr'a love-msking to 
Lucy in that poem. It seeuis that some absolutely falae 
accusation brought against Lord ICiuneddor, of an intrigue 
with a lady with whom he had been thus philanilering, 
broke poor Erskine's heart, during his first year as a Judge. 
" The Counsellor (as Sc-ott always called him) was," 
aaya Mr, Lockhart, " a little luau of feeble make, who 
seemed unhappy when hi> pony got beyond a footpace, 
and had never, I should suppose, addicted himself to any 
out of door's sports whatever. He would, I fancy, as soon 
have thought of slaying hia own mutton as of handling a 
fowling-piece ; he used to shudder when he saw a party 
equipped for coursing, as if murder was in the wind ; but 
the cool, meditative angler was in his ejea the ahomiDation 
of abominatioua. His small elet^t features, hectic cheeh 
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introduction to the Ckronieleg of the Canongate, who 
reviewed with far too mnch partiality the Tales of my 
Landlord, in the Quarterly Remeio, for January, 1817, — K 
review unjustifiably included among Scott'a own critical 
easaye, on the very insufficient ground that the MS. 
reached Moirfty in Scott's own handwriting. There can, 
however, he no doubt at all that Scott copied out his friend's 
MS., in order to increase the myetification which he eo 
much enjoyed aa to the authorship of his variously named 
eeriea of tales. Possibly enoug'h, too, ho may have drawn 
Erskine'a attention to the evidence which justified his 
sketch of the Poritana in Old Mortality, evidence which 
he certainly interiioJ at one time to embody in a reply of 
hie own to the adverse criticism on that book. But though 
Erekine was Scott's alter ego for literary purposes, it ia 
certain that Erakine, with his fastidious, not to say finical, 
aenfie of honour, would never have lent his name to cover 
a puff written by Scott of his own works. A man who, 
in Soott'fl own words, died " a victim to a hellishly false 
story, or rather, T should say, to the sensibility of his own 
nature, which could not endure even the shadow of re- 
proach, — like the ermine, which, is said to pine if its ftii ia 
soiled," was not the man to father a puff, even hy his dearest 
feieud, on that friend's own creations. Erskine was indeed 
almost feminine in his love of Scott; but he was feminine 
with all the irritable and scrupulous delicacy of a man 
who could not derogate from his own ideal of right, even 
to serve a Mend. 

Another friend of Scott's earlier days was John Leyden, 
Scott's most effii'ieiit coadjutor in the collection of the 
Border Minstrels!/, — that eccentric genius, marvellous lin- 
guist, and good-natured hear, who, bred a shepherd in ons 
of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, bad accumulated 
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before the &|e of ninetoen on amount of learning which 

confounded the Edinhurgh Frureesora, nud who, without 
any previous knowledge of mediciaie, pre|iared himself to 
pass an esaiijinuiion for the nieilical pturi^suion, at eix 
nionths' notice of the offer of an ossistant-Rurgenncj in the 
East India Company. Il was Leyden who once walked 
between forty and fifty miles and back, for the sole pur- 
pose of yiniting an old person ivho poBsesaed a copy of a 
border hallad that was wanting for the Minstrd»y. Scott 
was sitting at dinner one day ivith company, when he 
heard a sound at a diatanca, " like that of the whistling of 
K tempest through the torn rigging of a vessel which scuds 
before it. The sounds incjensed as they approached mara 
uc... , and L"yden (to the great astonishment of such of 
the guesu:. as did not konw hinij burst into the room 
obanting tl s desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
gesture, an3~T^ the energy of what he used to call the 
tau-tovee of hia voice." ' Leyden'e great antipathy was 
Eitsiin, an ill-conditioned antiquarian, of vegetarian prin- 
ciples, whom Scott alone of all the antiquarians of that 
day could manage to tame and tolerate. In Scott's 
absence one day, during his early married life at Lass- 
wade, Mrs, Scott inadverteatly offered Eitann a slice of beef, 
when that strange man buret out in such outri^eoUB tones 
ot what he chose to suppose an insult, that Leyden threat- 
ened to "threw his neck " if hn were not silent, a threat 
which frightened Eiteon out of the cottage. On another 
occasion, simply in order to tease Eitson, Leyden com- 
plained that the meat waa uverdone, and sent to the 
kitchen for a plate of literally raw beef, and ate it up 
■oMj for Uie purpose of shocking his crazy rival in anti- 
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qtutrUn reseajch. Poor Leyden did not long survive Us 
expeiience of the Iiuiian dimate. Aud uiLli iiim died a 
poeaiou for knowledge of a very high ordei, combined 
with no inconsiderable poetical gifts. It vas in tlie study 
of snch eccentric bein^ aa LiGj'den that Scott doubtlees 
acquired his taste for painting the humours of Scotch 
character. 

Another wilJ BhepherJ, and wilder geaina among Scott'a 
BBaociates, not only in those earlier days, but to tlie end, was 
that famous Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, who waa 
always quarrelling with Ids brother poet, as far as Scott per- 
mitted it, and making it up apain when hia better fyelinga 
returned. In a shepherd's dress, and with hands &eab 
from Bheep-Bhe;:;ring, he came to dine for the first time with 
Scott in Caetle Street, and finding Mrs. Scott lying on thn 
Bofa, immediately stretched himself at full kngth on an- 
other sofa; for, as he e^pIaiiLed afterward?, "I thought I 
could not do better tlian to imitate the lady of the house." 
Atdinnor.BS the wine passed, he advanced from "Mr. Scott," 
to "Shirra" (Slieriff), " Scutt," ""Walter," and finally 
" Wattie," till at supper he convulsed evei'y one by address- 
ing Mrs. Scott familiarly as " Charlotte." ' Hogg wrol« 
certain short poems, the beauty of which in their kind 
Sir Walter himself never approached ; but he was a man 
almost without self-restraint or self-knowledge, though 
he had a great deal of self-importance, and hardly knew 
how much he owed to Scott's magnanimooa and ever- 
forbeariag kindness, or if he did, felt t!ie weight of grati- 
tude a burdea on his heart. Very different was William 
Laidlaw, a farmer on the banks of the Yarrow, always Scottfs 
Mend, and afterwards his mi^iiager at Abbotatbrd, ihrougb 
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■wlutM haxA ha dictated mui j of hu noreli. Mr. I^dlsv 
WU one of Scott's Imnibler friende, — a class of frieuda 
vith wliom he seems always t« have felt more corapletelj 
ftt his ease than any others — who gave at loiutt ae much ae 
he received, one of those wise, loyal, and thoaghtful men 
in a comparatively modest position of life, whom Scott 
delighted to trust, and never trusted without finding his 
tinst justified. In addition to these Scotch friends, Scott 
had made, even before the publication of his Border Min- 
drdgy, not a few in London or its neighbourhood, — of 
whom the most important at this time was the grey-eyed, 
hatch et-faced, courteous George Ellis, as Leyden described 
him,theautboT of various woTks on ancient English poetry 
Mid romance, who combined with a shrc-wd, satirical vein. 
Mid a great knowledge of the world, political as well aa 
literary, an eiquisite taste in poetry, and a warm heart. 
Certainly Ellis's criticism on his poems was the truest and 
beet that Scott ever received ; and harl he lived to read his 
Dorela, — only one of which was published before EUis'i 
death, — he might have givfn S'^ott more u»«ful help than 
either Ballantyne or even Erekine. 
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FIBST aoUST^Y HOMBB. 

So completely was Scott by nature an oat-of-doars maa 

that he cannot Tie adequately known either through his 
poemB or through his frieniiSj without aJso knowing hia 
external surroundings and occupations. Hia first country 
home was the cottage at Laeanade, on the £sk, about eix 
miles from Edinburgh, which he took in 1 798, a few montha 
after hia marriage, and retained till 1804. It was b pretty 
little cottage, in the heantiB.cation of which Scott felt 
great pride, and where he exercised himself in the small 
beginutDgs of those tastes for altering and planting which 
grew so rapidly upon him, and at last enticed birn into 
castle-building and tree-culture on a dangerous, not tc 
8sy, ruinous scale. One of Scott's intimate friend^ 
the master of Eokeby, by whose house and neighbourhood 
the poem of that name was suggested, Mr. Morritt, walked 
along the Esk in 1808 with Scott four yeora after ho had 
left it, and was taken out of hie way to see it. " I have 
been bringing you," he said, "where there is little enough 
to be seen, only that Scotch cottage, but though not worth 
looking at, I could not pass it. It was our first country 
bouse when newly married, and many a contrivance it had 
to make it comfortable. I mode a diniog-tahle for it wiUi 
mj own hands. Look at these two misorable wiltow^tiew 
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OB either ilde tlie g&te into the endosnre ; they an tied 
together at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of two 
rtJcka over them ie Bot yet decayed. To be eure it ia not 
much of a lion to show a stranger ; but I want«d to aee it 
again myself, for I assure you that after I hud constructed 
it, mamma (ilis. Scott) and I both of us thought it eo Bne, 
w« turned out to see it by moonlight, and walked back- 
wards from it to the cottage-door, in admiration of our own 
magnificence and its picturee<iiie effect." It waabere atLaas- 
wade that he bought the pliaeton, which was the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated to Liddesdole, a feat 
which it accomplished in the first August of this century. 
When Scott left the cottage at Lasswade in 180i, itwas 
to take up his country residence in Selkirkshire, of which 
he had now been made sheriJT, in a beautiful little housa 
, MajoT-General Sir James Enssell, 
and known to all the rca<!ere of Scott's poetry as the 
Asheetiel of the Marmion introductions. The Glenkinnon 
brook dashes in a deep ravine throngh the grounds to join 
the Tweed ; behind the houso rise the bill^ which divide 
the Tweed from the Yarrow ; and an easy ride took Scott 
into the acenery of the Yarrow. The description of 
Aflheetiel, and the brook which runs through it, in ths 
introduction to the first canto of Marmion is indeed ou 
«{ the finest specimens of Scott b descriptive poetry :— 
" Koveinber'e vkj ie aliill and drear, 
Koveniber's leaf is red and tuBXt 
Late, gazing down tlie Bteep; lino, 
That hems diu- little garden in. 
Law in its dark and Darrow glan, 
« Lhe rJTiilet might Itea, 
So thir-k tlie tangled greenvrixid grew, 
Bo feebla trill'd the Btreiuniet tbrongh| 
Kow, mnrmnring boerse, and frBqnsnt MCVi 
Thfon^h bnsli and bri&r no longer graea. 
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An buj^tt hnxik, it aweepa the clads. 
Brawls over rock and wild caaoode, 
And, foaming browo with daobled gpoed, 
Hnniefl iCa waters to tba Tweed." 

SdMrk was hia nearest town, nai th»t waa eerui ndlea 
from Aaheatiel ; and evtsu liia nearest neigtiboui was at 
Yair, a few miloa off lowtir do*™ the Tweed, — Yairoi 
vhich he wrote ill another of the mtroductiona to 
Marmion: — 

"Prom Tnir, which bills so oloacly bind 
Boiros can the 1'iveed liia passage Bnd, 
Tbangh mnoh be tret, and chafo, emd toil, 
Till aU his oddjiog onrniDCB boil." 

At Ashestiel it was one of his greatest delights to look 
after his relative's woods, and to dream of planting and 
thinning woods of his own, a dream only too amply 
realized. It was here that a new fcitchen-range was sunk 
for eome time in the ford, which waa so swollen by a storm 
in 1806 that the horse and cart that brought it were 
themselves with difficulty rescued from the waters. And 
it was here that Scott first entered on that active life of 
literary labour in close conjunction with an equally active 
life of rural sport, which gained him a well-justified repu- 
tation as the hardest worker and the heartiest player in 
the kingdom. At Lasswade Scott's work had been dona 
at night ; hut serious headaches made him change hia 
habit at Aahestiel, and rise steadily at five, lighting hia own 
fire in winter. " Arrayed in bis shooting-jacket, or what- 
ever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, he was seated 
at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his books of reference 
marshalled aronnd him on the floor, while at least ona 
fkTonrite dog lay watching his eye, just beyond the lis* 
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of diciiniviillaL'loD. TLus, by the time the family asrambled 
for brL-iikfu6t, iK.'twc(?a nine und tun, he had done enough, 
in his iiwu I:ui^ii^iyL', ' to broat the neck of iho day's work.' 
After breakfiiat a cuuple of hours more were given to his 
wlitory tasks, and by noon be «aa, as be used to say, his 
' own man.' ^TiPii the weather was bad, he wonld labour 
incessantly all the morning; but the general rule was to be 
out and on horaebauk by one o'clock at the latest ; while, 
if any more distant excursion hnd been proposed overnight, 
be was ready to start on it by ten ; his occasional rainy 
days of nnintermittcd study, fomiing, as be said, a fiutd 
in bis tavooT, out of which, he was entitled to draw for 
Boconimodatiou whenever the sun shone with special brigbt- 
neSB." In his eiirlior days none of bis horsea liked to be 
fed excKpt by their master. When' Brown Adam was 
■addled, and the slable^ioor opened, the horse would trot 
I to the leaping-on stone of his own accord, to b« 
isted, and v&a quite intractable under any one hut 
Scott's life might well he fairly divided — just as 
ibtoiy ia divided into reigns — by the succession of 
Ilia hotses and doj^ The reigns of Captain, Liea- 
tenant, Brown Adam, Duisy, divide at least the 
period up to Waterloo ; while the reigna of Sybil 
Ony, and the Covenanter, or Douce Davie, divide tbe 
period of Scott's doclining years. During the brilliant 
period of the earlier novels we hear less of Scott's horses ; 
but of Itia doerhounds there is an unbroken succession. 
Caiap, Moida (tbo "Bovia" of Jf^oodgtoek), and Nim- 
rod, reigned luaooMivoly between Sir Walter's marriage 
and hii death. It wdm Camp on whose death be relin- 
qulahed a dinner inviUliou previously accepted, on the 
ground that thn dmth of'tui old friend" rendered liim 
nnvtUing to dine out ; Maid« to whom he erected a marble 
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monament, and Ximrod of whom he spoke so kfibot 
inglj ae too good a dog for liis diniitiiHlii;d fortunes dnring 
his absence in Italy on the lost hopeless junrney. 

Scott's amusements at Asheetiol, besides riding, in which 
he was fearless to mshness, and coursing, which waa the 
chief fonn of sporting in the neighbourhood, comprehended 
" bnmirig the water," aa salmon -apearing by torchlight was 
called, in the course of which he got many a ducking. Mr. 
Skene gives an amusing picture of their excursions together 
from Ashestiel among the hilla, he himself followed hj 
a ianky Savoyard, and Scott by a portly Scotch butleir 
— both servants alike highly sensitive as to their personal 
dignity — on horses which neither of the attendants could 
ait weU. " Scott's heavy lumbering buffetier had pro- 
vided himseU airainst the mountain storms with a huge 
cloak, which, when the cavalcade was at gallop, streamed 
at full stietch from his shoulders, and kept flapping in the 
other's face, who, having more than enough to do in pre- 
serving his own equilibrium, could not think of attempting 
at any time to control the pace of his steed, and had no 
relief hat faming and vesting at the aacri manteau, in 
language happily uninteUigible to its wearer. N^ow and 
then some ditch or turf-fence rendered it indispensable to 
adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been more 
amoeing than the display of politeness which then occurred 
between these worthy ei^uestiians, each courteouEly declin- 
ing in favoni of his hiond the honour of the first experi- 
ment, the horses fretting impatient beneath tJiem, and 
the dogs clamouring encouTagement." ' Such was Scott's 
order of life at Aahestiel, where he remained from 1804 
to 1812. As to his literary work here, it was enonnona 
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BBHOVAL TO ABBOTBFORD, AUD LIFE THBSI. 

In May, 1812, Scott hnvisg now at last obtained the aalarj 
of the Clerkship of Session, the work of which he bod ioi 
more than five years discharged without pay, indulged him- 
eelf in realizisg his favourite dream of buying a " moimtaia 
farm " at Abbotsfonlj-^five milea lower down the Tweed 
than his cottage at Aaheatiel, whiuh was now agaiu 
claimed by the family of EusaeU, — and migrated thither 
with his household gods. The children long remembered 
the leave-taking as one oi pure grief, for the villagers 
were much attached both to Scott and to his wife, who 
had made herself greatly beloved by her untiring goodness 
to the sick among her poor neighbours. But Scott him- 
eelf describes the migration as a scene in which their 
neighbours found no small share of amusement. " Oup 
flitting aiid removal from Ashestiel baffled all description ; 
we had twenty-five cartloads of the veriest trash in nature, 
besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bare- 
headed wenches, and bare-lneeched boys." ' 

To another friend Scott wrote that the neighbours had 
" been lauch delighted with the procession of my fumi. 
tuie, in which old swords, bows, tenets, and Lincea, made 
ft very oouspicuous show. A family of tuikoja wai 
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witbin the helmet of aniaepreux ehtvoiier 
o( uicient bunlor fiune; and the vury cows, for aught I 
know, were betuing Ikuiuuk an'l muskuts. 1 astiure 70111 
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roey peasant children, cnrryiii? fijhing-tods imd epears, 
and Iflading poni^, greyhomiila, and Bpanipla, would, as 
it crossed the Tweed, have furmshed no bad aubjoct for 
the pencil, and ipally reminded mc of one of thd giper 
gronpg of Cftllot upon their inarrh." ' 

The place thus bought for 4000;..— half of whioh, ac- 
cording to Scott's bad and sanguine habit, wss borroired 
from his brother, and half miaeil nn the security of a poem 
at the tnnmout of sFiIe whoUy unwrittan, and not com- 
pleted evc>n when he runioved to Abbotsford— " Ikilceby " 
— became only too much of au idol for the r^st of Scott'a 
life. Mc. Lockhart adntita that before the crash camo he 
hid invested 29,000'. in the purcKise of land alone. 
Bat at this time only the kernel of the subsequent estate 
was bought, in the shape of a. hundred acres or rather 
more, part of which ran alonj; the shores of the Tweed — 
" a beautiful river flowing broad and bright over a bed 
of milk-white pebbles, unless here and there where it 
darkened into a deep pool, overhung as yet only by 
birches and alders." There was also a poor farm-house, a 
Blaring barn, and a pond so dirty that it had hitherto given 
the name of " Clarty Hole " to the place itself. Scott re- 
named the place from the adjoining ford which was just 
aliove the confluence of the Gala -with the Tweed, He chose 
the name of Abbotsford because the land had formerly all 
belonged to the Abbots of Melrose,— the ruin of whose 
beaatiful abbey was visible frona many parts of the littls 
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property. On the other side of the river the old British 
barrier called " the Catrail " was full in view. As yet 
the place was not planted, — tho only effort made in this 
direction hy its fonaer owner, Dp. Douglas, having leen 
a long narrow stripe of fii-s, which Scott used to coropare 
to a hlack hair-comb, and which gave the nnme of " Tlie 
Doctor's Redding-Karae " to the stretch of woods uf 
which it is still the central line. Such was the place 
which he made it the too great delight of the remaindei 
of bis life to increase and beautify, by spending on it a 
good deal more than he had earned, and that too in timei 
when he should have eanH-d a good deal more than he 
ought to have thought even for a moment of spending. The 
cottage grew to a mansion, and the mansion to a castle. 
The farm by the Tweed made him long for a farm hy 
the Cauldshiel's loch, and the farm by the Cauldshiera 
loch for Thomas the Ehymer's (lien ; and as, at every 
step in the kddot, hia moans of buying were really in- 
oreaaing — though they were bo cruelly disoonnted and 
forestalled by this growing land-hunger, — Scott never 
rialized into what troubles he waa carefully running 
himself. 

Of his life at Abbotsford at a later period when 
his building was greatly enlarged, and his children 
grown up, we have a brilliant picture from the pen of 
Mr. Lockhart. And though it does not belong to bia 
first years at Abbotsford, I cannot do better than include 
it here as conveying probably better than anything' I 
could elsewhere find, the charm of that ideal life which 
Inred Scott on from one project to another in that schome 
of castle-building, in relation to which he confused ko 
dangerously the worid of dreams with the harder world 
at wages, capital, iiitereat, and rent> 
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" I wmemlier eaying to William Allan one raoniii.g,tts tli« 
whole partj mustcrad heforo the porch after breakfaat, * A 
iaiUifDl sketch of what yon at this moment see would be mors 
interetting a bnDdredjeara hence than the Ki'andextflo-called 
historical picture that joa will ever exhibit iu Somerset 
Hooae)' and mj Cricod agreed with me ho cordially that I 
often wondered aft^rwirds he hud not attempted to realiz'' 
the Bnggefltion. The subject ou.^ht, hovfcver, to have been 
treated conjointly by him {or Willrie) and Edwin Landaeer, 

" It was a clear, bright Septeoiber morning, with a sbHrp- 
ness in the air that doubled the animating inSuence of ths 
auttshine, andall was in readiness for a grand coursing match 
on Newark Hill. The only guest who bad chalked out othat 
■part for himself was the f^iLunchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; 
bnt be too was there on bia thefij/, armed with his salmon- 
rod end landing-net, and attended by his bamorons sqnire, 
Hinves, and Charlie Pardie, a brother of Tom, in those days 
the most celebrated fisherman of the district. This little 
group of Waltoniana, boand for Lord Somcrville's preEerve, 
remained lounging about to wibuess the start of the main 
cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, was marEhalling 
the order of procession with a. huije hunting-whip ; and 
among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, who seemed 
disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each on horse- 
back, each as eager as the youngest sportsman in the troop. 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Woilaston, and the patriarch of 
Scottish beUet htCrea, Henry Mackenzie. The Man ui Feeling, 
however, waa perauadud with some difficulty to resign his 
steed for the present to bia faithful negro follower, iLnd to 
join Lady Scott in the sociable, until we shonld reach the 
ground of our battue. Laidlaw, on a long-tailed, wiry 
Highlander, yclept Hoddin Grey^, which carried him nimbly 
and at«utly, although his feet almoat touched the ground as 
he sat, was the adjutant. But the most picturesque figure 
was the illustrious inventor oE the safety -lam p. He had come 
for his favourite sport of angling, aud had been practising 
ft snccesafully with Bose, bis travelling-CDinpanioa, for 
two or three days preceding this, but he haid not pre- 
i for oonrsiug fields, and had left Charlie Fnrdie'a 
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troop for Sir Walter's on a sniiden thought j and liu 
fiahemiRii's coatume— a brosm liSit with, fiexible brim, aiu>- 
rounded with line npon line, and innumerable flj-hookB, 
jack'boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, Had a fu.^tiaa snrtoat 
dabbled with the bluod of salnQon, — inadu n fine contrast witli 
the smart jackets, white cord breeuheH, and well-poliahed 
jockey-boota of the iesa distinguished cavaliera about him. 
Dr. Wollaston was in blact, and, with hia noble, serene 
dignity of oonutenance, might have paased tor a sporting 
archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the seventy- 
sixth year o( hia age, with a white hat tamed np with green, 
green apectacles, greea jacket, aod long browa leather 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wi^re a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had ill) over the air of as reso- 
]nt« a devotee aa the gay captain of Hnntly Bum. Tom 
Pnrdie and hia anbattems had preceded ns by a fewhonra 
with all the greyhouncia that conld be collected at Abbota- 
fnrd, Damict, and Melroae; but the giant Maida bad 
remained aa hia maetei'a orderly, and now gambolled about 
Sibyl Grey, barking for mera Joy, like a spaniel pnppy. 

" The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
was jnst getting under weigh, when l/ie Lady Anne broke 
bom the line, screaming ^th laughter, and exclaimed, 
' Papa ! papa ! I know you could never think of going with- 
out yonr pet.' Scott looked round, and 1 rather thick there 
was a blush aa well as a smile upon his fac«, when he per- 
ceived a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evi- 
dently a aelf-elccted addttioQ to tlie party of the day. H« 
tried to look stem, and cracked hia whip at the creature, but 
was in a moment obliKed to join in the general cbeera. 
Poor piggy soon found a strap round hia neck, and was 
dragged into the background. Scott, watching the retreat^ 
repeated with moeu: pathos the first verse of ao old pufitoral 
•oug.— 

" What will I do gin my ho^a die t 

My Joy, my pride, my hoggio I 
Uy only beait, I had use mae. 

And wow I but 1 wtu Togis I ' 
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Tb« cbeera *«n .edoobled, eji>l the nqna Jrcn moved on. HU 
pig Iiad taken, noho'l; conid t«ll hovr. a moat aentimental 
•ttaehment tn Bcott, and wbh cMmHtantlj urging its preten- 
■ion to be admitted a regnlnr member of hiji fail, along wttb 
the greyhoDade and terriera ; but indeed I remember him 
■afiering another summer imdej the sume sort of peitioacit; 
on the part of aa alTeciioaat« lieti. 1 leave the explanation 
for [ihUosopherB ; but ati<:}i were the facto. I have too mncb 
respect for the volgarlj calamiLiatcd donkej to name bim in 
the same category of pets with the pie and the ban ; bat a 
year or two after tbia time, my wife used to drive a couple of 
these Bnimalauiabttlegardun chair, and nbeuever her lather 
appeared at the door of our cottuge, we were sure to see 
Hannob ilure and Lady Morgnn (a-^Aoue Scott bad wickedly 
christened them) trottin): from their pastore to lay tbeir 
noBOH over the palinKi atid, an WasbioHton Irving «aya of 
the old white-haired hed^er with the Parisian snnff-box, 'to 
have a pleasant crack wi' the laird.' " ' 

Cailylo, in his criticiBm on Scott — a criticism which 
will hardly, I thiuk, staud the test of criticism in ita 
torn, ao (greatly dues he overdo the reaction against the first 
excessive appreciation of his ganius— adds a contribution 
of his own to this cliarming idyll, in reference to the 
natural fascination which Scoit seemed to exert over almost 
«11 damb creatures. A little Blenheim cocker, "one of ths 
amallest, beautifallest, and tiniest of lapdoga," with which 
Carljle was well acqiminted, and which was also one of 
tie ahyedt of dogs, that would crouch 'owards bis mistress 
and draw back " with ai^ry timidity " if any one did 
but look at him admiringiy, once met in the street " a 
tall, singular, busy-looking man," who halted by. The 
dog ran towards him and began " fawning, frisking, 
liokiiig at bis feet ;" and every time he saw Sir Waltei 

> LookhBitfR Lift o/Baitt, vi. 238—342. 
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afterwanJa, ir. Edinliuigh, te reppafeJ his demonstratioii 
of delight. Thus diacciminatiog was this ftisti-.Iinus Elon- 
heim cocker even in the busy atceetB of Edinburgh. 

AaA Scott' B attraction for dumb auira.ila was only a 
lesser form of his attraction for all who ivpre in any 
way dependent on him, especially hie own aervanta and 
labourers. The story of his demeanour towards them is 
one of the most touching ever written. " Sir Walter 
speaks to every man as if they were blood-relations" was 
the common formula in which this demeanour was de- 
KTibed. Take this iJloatration, There was a littl's 
hnnchbacted tailor, named "William Goodfellow, tiring 
on his property (but who at Ahhotsfnrd was termed Eohin 
Goodfellow). This tailor woa employed to make tlie 
curtains for the new library, and had been very proud ni 
his work, but fell ill soon aftenvards, and Sir Walter was 
nnremitting in his attention to him. " I can never 
forget," says Mr. Lockhart, "tho evening on wiiich the 
poor tailor died. When Seott entered the hovel, L& 
found everything silent, and inferred from the looks of 
the good women in attcndsncB that the patient had fallen 
asleep, and that they feared his sleep was the anal one. 
He murmured some syllables of kind regret : at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, 
and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands willi 
an expression of rapturous gra,tefiilncss and devotion that, 
in the midst of deformity, disecso, psin, and wretched- 
ness, was at once beautiful and anblime. He cried with 
a loud voice, 'The Lord bless and reward you!' and 
expired with the etibrt."' Still more striking is tltf 
account of his relation with Tom I'lirdie, ilm wi^U-' 
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nuratlied, tmder-eized, broad-ehonldeTed, squaTe-mude, thin- 
flanked woodsman, so well known afterwards by all Scott'a 
frienda as he waited for his master in his green shooting- 
jacket, white hat, and drab trousers. Scott firat made 
Tom Puidie'§ acquaintance in his capacity as judge, the 
man being brought before him for poaching, at the time 
that Scott was living at Aeliestiel. Tom gave so touching 
an account of his circimiatanoes — work scarce — wife and 
children in want— groupe abundant — and hie account of 
himself was so &esh and even huroorouB, that Scott let 
faim off the penalty, and made him his shepherd. He 
dischai^ed tlicse duties so faithfully that he came to bo 
his master's forester and factotum, and indeed one of hia 
best friends, though a, little disposed to tyrannize over 
Scott in hia own fashion. A visitor dL-acribes bjm ae 
unpacking a box of new importations for his master " aa if 
he had been sorting some toys for a restless child." But 
after Sir Walter bad lost the bodily strength requisite 
for riding, and was too niolancholj for ordinary conversa- 
tion, Tom Purdio's shoulder was hiis great stay in wan- 
dering through hia woods, for with him he felt that ho 
might either speak or be silent at his pleasure. "What 
a blessing there ia," Scott wrote in bis diary at that time, 
"in a fellow like Tom, whom no familiarity can apoil, 
whom you may scold and piaise and joke with, knowii^ 
the quality of the man is unalterable in his love and 
reverence to bis master." After Scott's failure, Mr. 
Lockhart writes : " Before I leave this period, I mnat 
note how greatly I admired the manner in which all hia 
dependents appeared to have met the reverse of his for- 
tunes — a reverse which inferred very considerable alt^r* 
tion ii the circumstances of every one of them. The butler, 
fnvtead of being the eaay chief of a laige establishment 
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was now doing half the work of the house at piobaUj 
half his former wages. Old Peter, who had been for five 
and twenty years a dignified coachman, was now plough- 
man in ordinary, only putting his horses to the carriage 
upon high and rare occasions ; and so on with all the rest 
that remained of the ancient train. And all, to my view, 
seemed happier than they had ever done before."* The 
illustration of this true confidence between Scott and his 
servants and labourers might be extended to almost any 
kngttL 
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! I make nie<utioa of Scott's greateet vorks, his 
novels, I luuet 8uy a few words of bia relation to tfas 
Ballon true Brothers, who involved him, and were 
involved hy him, in so mimy troubles, and with 
whose name the story of his broken fortunes is inoztri- j 
cably bound up. James Ballantyiie, the eider brother, f 
was a schoolfellow of Scott's at Kelso, and waa the editor 
and manager of the £'e/«o Mail, an anti-democratic journal, i 
whieli had a fair eircnlation, Ballantyne waa aomething i 
of an artist aa regarded " type," and Scott got him there- i 
fore to print his Miiigtrelay of tim Border, the excelieiit \ 
workmanship of which attracted much attention in 
London. In 1802, on Scott's 3u<™e3tion, Ballantyne 
moved to Edinburgh ; and to help him to move, Scott, 
who was already meditating some investment of hia 
little capital in bnsinesa otlier than literary, lent hint 
600/. Bettveen this and lb05, when Scott first became a 
partner of Ballantyne's in. the printing business, he need 
every exertion to get legal and literary printing offered to ■ 
James Ballantyne, and, according to Ur. Lockhart, the 
concern "grew and prospered." At 'Whitsuntide, 1805, 
when T!.e Lay had been published, but before Soott had 
tlu lea^ idea of the prospects of gain wliic.h mere lit&- 
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ratore would opea to him, lie formally, though secretly, 
joined BoUontjiie as a purtaer in the printing busiuesa. 
He explains his motivua for this stap, so fiir ut least as ha 
then recalled theiti, ia a letter written atW his misfor- 
tunes, in 1826. " It is easy," he sairl, " no doubt for any 
friend to blame me for entering into connexion with com- 
mercial matters at all. But I wish to knuw what I could 
have done better — excluded icant the bar, and then &om 
all profits for sis years, by my collea^e's prolonged life. 
Literature was not in those days what poor Constable has 
made it ; and with my little capital I was too glad to 
make commercially the means of supporting my family, 
I got but &001. for T/t« Lay of the Last Minstrel, and— it 
was a price that made men's hair stand on end — lOOOi, for 
Marmion. I hove been far from suffering by James 
Ballantyne. I owe it to )iim to aay, that hia dif&cidtiea, 
as well as hia advantages, are owing to me." 

This, though a true, was probably a very imperfect ac- 
count of Scott's motives. He ceased practising at the bar, 
I do not doubt, in great degree from a kind of hurt pride 
at Ms ill-aucceaa, at a time when he felt during every 
month more and more confidence in liis own powers. 
He believed, with some justice, that he underatood soma 
of the secrets of popularity in literature, but he had always, 
till towards the end of his life, the greatest horror of r^isting 
on literature alone as hia main resource ; and he was not a 
man, nor was Lady Scott a woman, to pinch and live nar- 
rowly. Were it only for his lavish generosity, that kind 
of life would have betn intolerable to hinL Hence, he 
reflected, that if he could but use his literary instinct to 
feed some commerciiil undertaking, managed by a man. 
he oonld trust, he mv:b.i gain a oonsideiabla percentage 
am hia liUle capital, witliont ao embarldng in commeioe 
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M to obUge liim cither to give up Us sUtos h * aheriS^ 
0? hi« oSicuil duties as a cleric of aesdoo, or hia literary 
underlakiDgs. Id hia old achoolfellow, James BallantyDe, 
he btiUeved he had found juat eucb on agent aa he 
wanted, the re<]uiaite link between literary genius lilie 
hia own, and the world which reads and buys books; 
anil he thought tliat, by feeling bis way a lilUe, he might 
■ecun, through this partncnhip, besides the then very 
ban rewards of authurahip, at least a shore in those 
more llbenl rewards wliich commercial men managed to 
squeeze for themeelvea out of eucceasful authors. And, 
farther, he felt — and this was probably tlie greateat un- 
conscious attraction for him in this sdiame — that with 
Jauiea £allan[yne for hia partner he should bo the real 
kiuter and chief, and rather in the position of a patron 
and benefactor of his colleague, than of one in any degree 
deiiendent on the generosity or approval of others. " U 
I have a very atrong paaaion in the world," he once wrote 
of himself — and the whole atory of his life seems to con- 
firm it — "it is pride.'" In James Ballantyne he had 
« faithful, but almost humble friend, with whom he could 
deal much aa he chose, and fear no wound to hia pride. 
He had bimaelf helped Ballantyne to a higher line of 
buBtueaa than any hitherto aspired to by him. It was 
hie own book which lirat got the Ballnuiyne press its 
public credit. And if be could but create a great oom- 
mi^rcial gucceas upon this foimdation, he felt that he should 
be fairly entitled to share in the gaius, which not merely 
hia loan of capital, but his foresight and courage had 
opened to Ballantyne. 

And it ia quite posaihla that Scott might have auo- 

ceeded — or at all eventa not seriously failed — if ha had 

» Lookbart'ii We of Scott, riU. 221. 
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been content to stick to the printing firm of Jamea Bal- 
lontyne and Co., and liitd not iBuncUeil also into the book- 
Belliiig and publishing firm of John Biillautyne and Co., 
or had never begun the wild and dangerous practice oi 
fore.)talling his gains, and spending wealth which he hiid 
Uot earned. But when by way of feeding the printing 
■pK!8B of James Ballantyne and Co., he started in 1809 
the bookselling and publishing firm of John Ballantyne 
and Co., using as his agent a man iia inferior in sterling 
■worth to James, as James was inferior in general ability 
to himsolfi he carefully dug a mine under his own feet, 
of wliich we can only say, that nothing except his genius 
could have pieventad it from exploding long before it 
dill. The truth was evidently that James Ballantyne's 
respectful homage, and John's humorous appreciation, 
all but blinded Scott'a eyes to the utter inadequacy of 
either of these men, especially the latter, to supply the 
deficiencies of his own character for conducting bnsincsH 
of this kind with proper discretion. James Ballantyne, 
who was pompous and indolent, though thorouf^hlj 
honest, and not without some intellectual insight, Scott 
uaed to call Aldiborontiphoacophornio. John, who was 
clever but frivolous, dissipated, and tricksy, he termed 
Eigdumfiinnidos, or hia " little Picaroon." It is clear 
from Mr. Lockhart's account of the latter that Scott 
not only did not respect, but despised him, though ho 
cordially liked him, and that he passed over, in judging 
him, vices which in a brother or aon of his own he would 
severely have rebuked. I believe myself that his liking 
for co-operation with both, was greatly founded on hia 
feeling that they were simply creatures of his, to whom he 
Goold pretty well dictate what he wanted, — colleagues whose 
isflaiionty to himself unconsaionsly flattered hi« pride. 
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Hu was evideDtly incline] to leseut bitt«rl; the patronags 
or pnblisfaera. He st^ut wonl to Blackwood once with 
great hauteur, after aome sug^tioii from that liouse 
itad. been made to liim which appeared to him to intorfere 
with his independence as on author, that he waa ona 
of " the Black Hussara " of literature, who troold not en- 
<Juje that Bort of treatmeiit, Constable, who was really 
*ery liberal, hurt bis eenaitive pride through the £din- 
biir-jh Reniea, of which Jellrey waa editor. Tbua the 
Bullantynea" great deficiency — that neither of them had 
aiiy independent capacity for the publishing business, which 
would in any way hamper bis discretion — though thia 
ia just what commercial partners ought to have had, i 
they were not worth their salt, — was, I believe, precisely i 
what induced this Black Hussar of literature, in spito 1 
of his otherwise considor&ble sagacity and knowledge of 
human nature, to select them for partuera. 

And yet it ia strange that he not only chose them, but I 
chose the inferior and lighter-headed of the two for farths i 
most important and difGcult of the two buaiuBBaea, In tho ' 
printing concern there waa at least this to be said, tiut 
of part of the business — the selection of type and the 
euperintendence of the executive part, — James Ballan- 
tyne waa a good judge. He was never apparently i 
good man of business, for he kept no etroi^ hand ovBf 
the expenditure and accounts, which is the core of auccesa 
in every concern. Eat he understood types ; and hia 
costomers were publishers, a wealthy and judicious class, 
who were not likely all to fail together. But to select a 
" Eigdumfunnidoa," — a diasipateii comic-song singer and 
horse-fancier, — fur the head of a publishing coucain, waa 
indeed a kind of insanity. It is told of John Ballantyoe^ 
tliat after the successful Kre^otintion with Cc-nstaUa i 
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Rob Roy, and ■rhile " hopping up and down in his gloe," 
he exclaimed, ■' ' Is Eob's gun here, Mr, Scott 1 Would 
you ohject to my trying the old barrel with a feie da 
joy?' 'Way, Mr. Puff,' said Scott, 'it would burat 
and blow you to the deTil before your time.' 'Johnny, 
my man,' Boid ConBtable, 'what the mischief puts 
drawing at sight into i/ffiir head 7' Scott laughed 
heartily at this innuendo ; and then observing that the 
little man felt somewhnt sore, called attention to the notes 
of a bird in the adjoining alnubbery. ' And bj-the-bye,* 
Raid he, as thoy continued listening, ' 'tis a long time, 
Johimy, since we have had " The Cobbler of Keleo." ' 
Mr. Puff forthwith jumped up on a mass of Btone, and 
seating himself in the proper attitude of one working with 
an awl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a certain 
son of Crispin, at whose stall Scott and he had often 
lingered when they were schoolboys, and a blackbird, the 
only companion of his coll, that used to sing to bim whUa 
he talked and whistled to it all day long. With this 
performance Scott was always delighted. Nothing could bo 
richer than the contrast of the bird's wild, sweet notes, 
some of which be imitated with wonderM skill, and the ac- 
companiment of the cohhler'B hoarse, cracked voice, uttering 
all manner of endearing epithets, which Johnny multiplied 
ftiid varied ia a style worthy of the old women in liabejaia 
at the birth of Pantagruel." ' That passage gives pre- 
cisely the kind of estimation in which John Ballantyne 
was held both by Seott and Constable. And yet it was 
to him that Scott entrustad the dangerous and difficult 
duty of setting up a new publishing house aa a rival to 
the best publishers of the day. No doubt Scott lealljr 
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relied on his own judgment for working the publishioit 
house. But exco])t where hU own books were conceroed, 
DO judgment oouI<I have been worse. In the liret pince he 
WW always w&nting to do literary jobs for a frienJ, and bo 
advised the puMiahing of all sorts of unsaleable books, be- 
cause his friends dosired to write them. In the next plaoe, 
he was a genuine historian, and one of the antiquarian 
kind himself; he was himself roalli' interested in all Borta 
of historical and antii^uarian issues, — and very mistakenly 
gave the public credit for wishing to know what La him' 
self wished to know. I should add that Scotl'i good 
nature and kindness of heart not only led him U help on 
many bookB which he knew in himself comd never 
answer, and Boine which, as he well knew, woul 1 be alto- 
gether worthless, but that it greatly biassed his own 
intellectual judgment. Ifothiag can be plainer than that 
he really held hia intimate friend, Joanna Baillie, a very 
great dramatic poet, a much greater poet than himself, foi 
la fit to be even mentioned as folluwing — at a 
distance — in the track of Shakespeare. He euppo^ot 
£rakine to exhort him thus ; — 

"Or. iftd toDch anoh ohord be tUnS, 
BesUtre tbe aucieut irogic liiiB, 
And emnlate the notoa that rung 
From the wild harp irhich silant hung 
By Bilvcr A'lm's holy shore, 
Till twice a hundred yenra roU'd o'er, — 
When ahe, tiie bntd euchanCroBB, came 
With t'Harleaa hand aoii heart on flame, 
Eroni the |iale willow aunLch'd the trsEuun^ 
And swept it with a, kindred noitBure, 
Till Avod's Hwana, while raaf; tbe grore 
Willi Muotfurt'a hate and Biutirn Ijve, 
Aw&kening at The iiiapired a train, 
Daeni'd their own Shokeapoare lived agalo." 
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Avoh'b swana must have heon Avon's geese, I tbink, if 
they had deemed anything of the kind, Joanna Baillie'o 
dramas are "nice," and rather dull; now and then she 
can write a song with the ease and sweetness that suggest 
Shakespearian echoes. But Scott's judgment was obviously 
blinded by his just and warm regard for Joanna Baillie 
herself. 

Of course with snch interfering causes to bring unsalo' 
able books to the house — of course I do not mean that 
John Ballantyoe and Co. published for Joanna Bail- 
lie, or that they would have lost by it if they had — the 
new firm published all sorts of books which, did not sell 
at all ; while John Ballaiityne himself indulged in a great 
many expenses and dissipations, for which John BaUan- 
tyne and Co. had to pay, Nor was it very easy for a 
partner who himself drew bills on the future — even 
though he were the well-spring of all the paying boainesa 
the company had— to be very severe on a fellow-partner 
who supplied his pecuniary needs in the same way. 
At all events, there ta no question that all through 1813 
and 1814 Scott was kept in constant suspense and fear of 
bankruptcy, by the ill-success of John Ballantync and 
Co., and the utter want of straightforwardnesa in John 
Eallantyne himself as to tie bills out, and which had 
to be provided against. It "was the publication of Waver 
ley, and the consequent opening up of the richest vein 
not only in Scott's own genius, but in hia popularity with 
the public, whioh alone ended these alanna ; and the 
many unsaleable works of John Eallantyne and Co. 
were then gradually disposed of to Constable and others, 
ia their own great loss, as part of the couditiona on which 
they received a share in the copyright of the wonderfiil 
novels which sold like wildfire. But though in thi^ way 
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the publishing buBiness of John Eallantyne and Co, 
was eavotl, and its affiura pretty decently wound up, th€ 
priuting firm remained saddled with some of their obliga- 
tions ; wiiile Constable's buflineea, on which Scott de- 
pended for the means irith. which he waa buying hii 
estate, boildinf; his castle, and settling money on bia 
daughter-in-law, was serioosly iiyured by the purohaBB of 
all this unsaleable stock. 

I do not think that any one who looks into the compli- 
cttted controversy between the representatives of the Bal- 
lantynes and Mr. Lockhart, concerning these matters, can 
be content with Mi. Lockhart'e — no doubt perfectly eincere 
judgment on the case. It is obvious that amidst these 
intricate accounts, be fell into one or two serious blunders 
— blunders very unjust to James Ballantyne. And without 
pretending to have myself formed any minute judgment 
on the details, I think the following points clear : — 
(1.) That James BaUantyne was very severely judged by 
Mr. ]jOckhart, on grounds which were never alleged by 
Scott against him at all,— indeed on grounds on which 
he was expressly exempted from all blame by Sir Walter. 
(2.) That Sir Walter Scott was very severely judged by 
the representatives of the Ballautynes, on grounds on 
which James Ballantyne himself never brought any charge 
against him; on the contrary, he declared that he had no 
charge to bring. (3.) That both Scott and hie part- 
nois invited rain by freely spending gains which they 
Duly expected to earn, and that in this Scott certainly set 
example which he could hardly expect feebler men not 
to follow. On the whole, I think the troubles with the 
Eallantyne brothers brought to light not only that eager 
gambling spirit in him, which hia grandfather indulged 
wuh better success and more modetatton when he boi^U 
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the hunter with money destined for *i flock of eheep, anJ 
then gave up gambling for ever, but a tendency still mora 
dnngeroua, and in some respects involving an even greater 
moral defect, — I mean a tendency, chiefly due, I think, 
tc a very deep-seated pride, — to prefer inferior men as 
working colleagues in business, ^nd yet it ia clear that if 
Scott were to dabble in publishing at all, he really needed 
the check of men of la^er experience, and less literary 
turn of mind. The great majority of consumers of popular 
Utemture are not, and indeed will hardly ever be, literary 
men ; and that ia precisely why a publisher who is not, in 
the main, literary, — who looks on authors' MSS. tor the 
most port with distrust and suspicion, much as a rich man 
looks at a begging-letter, or a sober and judicious iish at 
an ongler'a fly, — is so much less likely to run aground 
than such a man as Scott. The untried author shoidd bo 
regarded by a wise publisher aa a natural enemy, — an 
enemy indeed of a class, rare specimens whereof w:"U 
always be hie best friends, and who, therefore, should not 
be needlessly affronted — but aiao oe one of a class of 
whom nineteen out of every twenty will dangle before the 
pubhsher's eyes wiles and hopes and expectations of the 
most dangerous and illusory character, — which constitute 
indeed the very perils that it is his true function in life 
skilfolly to evade. The Bollantynes were quite unfit for 
this function ; first, they had not the experience requisite 
for it ; next, they were altogether too much under Scott's 
influence, !No wonder that the partnership came to no 
good, and left behind it tha germa of calamity even more 
nhoDsatilL 
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Ik the BiimmeT of 1814, Scott took up again and eoiii- 
pletod — olraost at a single heat, — a fraginpnt of a Jacobite 
Btory, begun in 1805 and then laid aside. It waa pub- 
lished anonyniouei;, and itti astoniahing success turned 
back again the scales of Scott's fortunes, already inclining 
ominously towards a catastrophe. This story was Waver- 
ley. Mr. Cnrlyle has pmieed Wamrley abovs ite fellows, 
" On the whole, contrasting V/aeerley, which was care- 
fuUy written, with moat of its followers which were 
written estompore, one ra:iy mgret the extempore method." 
This is, however, a very unfortunate judgmnnt. Jfot one 
of the whole series of novels appears to have been written 
more completely extempore than the great built of Waver- 
ley, including almost everything that madeit eitherpopular 
with the million or fitacinating to the faatidioua ; and it 
is even likely that this is one of the causes of its excel- 
lence. 

"The last two volumes," aaya Scott, in a letter to Mr. 
Mcrritt, " were written in three weeks." And here is 
Mr. Lockhart'a deecription of the effect which Scott's in- 
cessant toil during the composition, produced on a friend 
whose window happened to command tlie novelis*'! 
•tody 1 — 
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" Ilapppiiing to pass through Kdinbnrgh in June, 1814, I 
dined one day witli tlie peiitleman in qnestinn (now tha 
Honourable William Menziee, one of the Suprenie Judgoa at 
the Cape of Good Hope), whose re.nidence was then in GeorgB 
Street, situated very uear to, and at ri^^ht angles with. 
North Castle Street, It was a pai-ty of Ttrj young perBons, 
moat of them, like Monzies and nijKell', destined for the 
Bar of Scotland, all pay and thonghtleEH, enjoying the first 
linsh of manhood, with tittle romemhranco of tlie yesterday, 
or Bare of the morrow. When my companion's worthy father 
and UDcle, after seeing two or thT'ee hottles go roond, left the 
juveniles to themaelvea, the weather heiug hot, we adjourned 
to a libi'ary whii;h had one l^rge window lookLng northwarda. 
After carousing here for au hour or moi e, I observed that a 
shade hsd oome over the aspect ci my friend, who hap- 
pened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and aaid 
something that intimated a fear of hi» being nnweU. ' No,* 
said he, ' I shall be well eiiongh presently, if you will only 
let me sit where you are, and take my chair ; for there is & 
confounded hand In sight of me hui'o, which has often 
bothered me before, and now it won't let me fill my glasii 
with a good will.' I rose to change places with him accord- 
ingly, and he pointed out to me this bund, which, like the 
writing on Belsbazzar's wall, distnrLed his hour nf hilarity, 
' Since we sat down,' he said, ' I have been watching it- 
it fascinates my eye — it never stops — page after page i» 
finished, and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on 
unwearied ; and so it will be till oaudles arc brought in, and 
Ood knows how long after that. It is the same every night. 
— I can't stand a sight of it when I am not at my books.' 
' Some stupid, dogged engrossing clerk, probably,' ex- 
claimed myself, ' or some other giddy youth in onr society.' 
* No, boys,' said our host j ' I well know what baud it is— 
'tis Walter Scott's.' " ' 

If that is not extempore writing, it is dilHcnlt to uy 

irhafi extempore writing is. But in truth there is no 

' Loei±axt'»LifirfBeoit,W.in-i. 
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«vid«iKo that any one of the nuveJg wm titboitre^, or even 
»t> much u cim-fully curapoaeJ. Sintt'e method of com- 
positioD vai always the Bame ; and, when writing an 
imiginntive work, the rate of progress seems to have 
been pretty even, depending much more on the absence of 
distttibing engagements, than on any mental irregularity. 
The morning was always his brightest time ; but morning 
M evening, in country or in town, well or ill, writing 
with his own pen or dictating to an amanuensis in ths 
intervals of screaming-fits due to the tortoie of cramp in 
the stomach, Scott spun away at liis imaginative web 
almost OS evenly as a silkworm spins at its golden cocoon. 
Sot can I detect the slightest trace of any difference in 
qoftlity between the stories, such as can be reasonably 
ascribed to comparative caro or haste. There are diffe- 
rences, and even great differences, of course, ascribable to 
the less or greater auitability of the subject chosen to 
Scott's genius, but I can find no trace of the sort of 
cause to which Mr. Carlyle refers. Thus, few, I BUppoae, 
■woidd hesitate to say that while Old Mortality ia very 
near, if not quite, the finest of Scott's works, The 
BlacJc Dwarf is not far from the other end of the scale. 
Tot the two were written in immediate succession (Tlie 
Black Xtenr/ being tho first of the two), and were pul)- 
liahed together, as the first series of Tales of my Land- 
lord, in 1816. !Nor do I think that any competent critic 
would find any clear deterioration of quality in the novels 
of the later years, — excepting of course the two writter. 
after the stroke of paralysis. It ia true, of course, that 
aome of the subjects vhich most powerfully stirred bis 
imagination were among his earlier themes, and that 
be oonld not effectually nae the same subject twice, 
tiiongb he now and then tried it. But making ollowanca 
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toi thi> considowtion, the imaginfttire power of tlis 
aoveL^ is ns astonishingly even aa the rate of compositioti 
itself. For my owa part, I treeatly prefer TTie Fortumm "j 
Nigel {which waa writteii in 1822) to Waverley which 
vaa began in 1805, and linished in 1814, and though 
very many better critica would probably decidedly dis- 
agree, I da not think that any of th<>m would cousddci 
this prefcrenoe groteaque or purely capriciouB. Indeed, 
though Anne of Geierefein, — the last compoaed before 
Scott'B stroke, — would hardly aeeui to any careful judge 
the equal of Waoerhy, I Ao not much doubt that if it 
had appeared in place of TFiiverlei/, it would have ezcited 
very nearly aa much interest and admiration; nor that 
had Waverley appeared in 1829, in place of Arme of 
Qeieratem, it would have failed to excite very much more. 
In these fourteen most effectlTe yeara of Scott'a literary life, 
during which he wrote twenty-three novelfl besides 
shorter tales, the best stories appear to hare been on the 
whole the most rapidly written, probably because they 
took the strongest hold of the author's imagination. 

Till near the close of hia career as an author, Scott 
never avowed his responaibility for any of these series of 
novels, and even took some paina to mystiiy the public 
as to the identity between the author of Waverley and 
the author of Talai of mif Landlord. The care with 
which the ascret was kept is imputed by Mr. Loekhart in 
some d^ree to the habit of mystciy which had grown 
upon Scott during hia secret partnership with the Ballan- 
tynes; but in thia he seems to be confounding two very 
different phases of Scott's character. Ko doubt he waa, 
H a professional man, a little ashamed of his commercial 
■peculation, and unwilling to betray it. But he was far 
&om ashamed of his literary enterprise, though it seemi 
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fsiluie, or even n mere moderate f 
IiiliuuG (i]i!iere than tlmt of poetry, should oniliLngur tliQ 
gi^at rcpiitatiun he had gained as a poet. TJtat was 
jppareutly the first reason for aeciccj. But, over auU 
aVnre this, it is clear that the mysturj' stimulated Scott's 
imBginft tJnn and saved him trouble as welL He was 
obviously more free imder tlic veil — free from the liability 
of baving to answer for the views of life or history 
enggeBt«d in his stories ; but besiiles this, what was ol 
more importance to hiro, the slight disguise stimulated hU 
sense of humour, and gratified the wbimsica], boyieli 
pleasure which ha always had in acting an imaginary 
diameter. He used to tulk of bimeelf as a sort of Abon 
Hassan — a private man one day, and acting the part of » 
monarch the nest — with tho kind office which indieated 
a real delight in the change of ports, and I have little 
doubt that he threw himself with the more gusto into 
characters very diifeceat from iiia own, in consequence of 
the pleasure it gave him to conceive Lis friends hopdesaly 
misled by this display of traits, with which he sappoaed 
that they could not hove credited him even in imagination, 
ihns besides relieving him of a host of compliments which 
he did not enjoy, and enabling him the better to evade 
an ill-bred curiosity, the disguise no doubt was the same 
sort of fillip to the fancy which a mask and domino or a 
fnncy drees are to that of their wearers. Even in a disguise 
a ninn cannot cease to be hiinself ; but he can get rid of 
Lis improperly " imputed " righteoiiBness — often the 
greatest burden he has to bear— and of all the expectations 
formed on the strength, as Mr. Clough says, — 

" Of haviDg been what one hoB been, 
WInt erne tbiuks one is, or thinks thut others nippou i>ii&'' 
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To some men tlie frfedom of this disgniae U a real 
danger and tamptation. It never could have been m to 
Scott, who was in the main oae of the siuipleat as well m 
the boldest and proudest of men. And as most men 
perhaps would admit tiiat a good deal of even the beat part 
of their nature is rather suppressed than expressed by the 
name by which they are known in the world, Suott moat 
have felt this in a far higher deyree, uiiU probably re- 
garded the manifold charact«rs under which he ivaa known 
to society, as representing him in some respects mora 
justly than any individual name could have done. His 
mind ranged hither and thithur over a wide field — iiii 
beyond that of hie actual experience, — and probably 
ranged over it all the more eaaOy for not hciug absolutely 
tethered to a single class of aaaoeiations by any public 
confession of his authorship. After all, when it becamD 
universally known that Scott was the only author uf all 
these tales, it may be doubled whether the publio thought 
aa adequately of the imtiginalive efforts which had created 
them, aa they did while they remained in some doubt 
iphether there was a multiplicity of agencies at work, or 
only one. The uncertainty helped them to realize the 
many lives which were really led by the author of nil 
these tales, more completely than any confession of the 
individual authorship could have done. The shrinkiDg 
of activity in public ourioKity and wonder which follows 
the final determinatioa of such ambiguities, is very apt to 
result rather in a dwindling of the imaginative effort to 
enter into the genius whioli gave rise to them, than in an 
increase of respect for so manifold a creative power. 

When Scott wrote, such fertility as his in the piodoo- 
tion of novels was regarded with amasement approaching 
to absolute incredulity, Tet he was in this respect on]j 
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Qie Bdvanced -guard of a no*'- mconsiderable (lass ot men 
tad women who have a i vocial gift for piiimng out aUay 
after etory, containing a g.sat variety of tiguiea, while r»- 
taining a certain even level of merit. There is more than 
one novelist of the jircamt day who has far surpassed 
Scott in the number of his tales, and one at leaet of very 
high repute, who Las, I believe, produced more even 
within the same time. But though to our larger expe- 
rience, Scott's achievement, in respuct of mere fertility, is 
l^ no means the miracle which it ones seemed, 1 do not 
think one of his succeesora can compare with him for a 
moment in tlie ease ami truth with which be painted, 
not merely the life of bis own time uiid country — seldom 
indeed that of precisely his own time— but that of days 
long past, and often too of scenes fur distant. The most 
powerinl of all his stories, 07dJl/or(aWj/, was the story of a 
period more than a centuiy and a quarter before he wrote; 
and others, — which though inferior to this in foice, are 
nevertheless, when compared with the ao-called hiatorical 
xomances of any other English writer, what sunlight is to 
moonlight, if you can say as much for the latter as to 
admit even that comparison, — go back to the period of the 
Tndors, that is, two ceuturies and a htlf, Q/ientin 
Durward, which is all but amongst the best, runs back 
brther still, far into the previous century, while Ivanfwe 
and Tlie TalUman, though not among the greatest of 
Scott's works, carry us back more than five hundred years. 
The new class of extempore novel writers, though mon 
considerable than, sixty years ngo, any one could have 
expected ever to see it, is still limited, and on any high 
leYel of merit will probably always be limited, to the 
delineation of the times of which the narrator has personal 
experience. Scott seemed to have hod something rerj 
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like porsonal exporienoo of a fewcefltjurjes aiHe.iit^juJging 
by iha eaeo and fresLiiesia wiLh wliidi lie {n;u/f^«aTrJiia_ 
itoriea of these centuries, and though no one can preienlj; 
that even he could describe the period of the TudoM aa* 
Mifls Anaten described the country parsons and squires of 
George the Third's reign, or aa Mr. TroDope dsscribca the 
politicians and hnnting-men of Quuen Victoria's, it is never- 
theless tlie evidence of a greater imi^jT-nation to make us liva 
■0 familiatly as Scott does amidst the political and religions 
jontroversies of two or three centuries' duration, to be the 
actual witnesses, aa it were, of Margaret of Anjou's throes 
of vain ambition, and Mary Stuart's fasoioating remorse, 
and Elizabeth's domineering and jealous balancings of 
noble against noble, of James the First's shrewd pedantries, 
and the Begent Murray's large forethought, of the politic 
oraft of Ai^jle, the courtly ruthlessness of Claverhouse, 
and the high-bred clemency of Monmouth, than to reflect 
in countless modifications the freaks, figures, and ijiahJous 
of our own time. 

The moat striking feature of Scott's romances ia that, 
for the most part, they are pivoted on public rather than 
mere private interests anJ passions. With but few excep- 
tious — (The AnHquary, St. Ronan'n Well, and Guy Man- 
nering are the most important) — Scott's novels give ns an 
ima^native view, not of mere individuals, but of iudi' 
vidualfl aa they are affected by the public atrlfea and social 
divisions of the age. And this it is which gives his books 
80 large an interest for old and young, soldiers and states- 
men, the world of society and the recluse, aUke. Ton can 
hardly read any novsl of Scott's and not become better 
Kware what public life and political issues mean. And 
yet there is no artificiality, no elaborate attitudinizing 
before the antiijue mirrom of the post, like Bulwer's ao 
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drp«iiii[ out'-.of 4'^''^'<^''* ■'•«« G. P. R. Jamts. TIig 
bollydHg: jpd/resbnVsa cf tha present are cnrried back into 
;4he*^:pait," and you see Papist* and Purilana, Cavaliera and 
■BoundheodH, Jews, Jacobites, and fracbootore, preachern, 
■choolmasters, mercenary soldiera, gipsies, and beggars, all 
tlTing the sort of life which the reader fyela that in iLeir 
ciTCum stances and under the same conditions of time and 
place and parentage, he might have lived too. Indeed, 
no man can read Scott without being more of a pnWic 
man, 'whereaa the oidinaiy novel t«nds to make its readers 
rather lees of one than before. 

Next, thoQgh most of these stories are rightly called 
romancee, no one can avoid observing that they give tbot 
aide of life which is unroniatitic, quite aa vigorously as the 
romantic side. This wea not true of Seott's poems, which 
only expressed one-half of his nature, and were almost pure 
romances. But in the novels the business of life is even 
better portrayed than its eentimenta. Mr. Bagehot, one of 
the ablest of Scott's critics, has pointed out this admirably 
in his essay on The Wuverle^y Kords. " Many historical 
novelista," he eaya, "eepecialy those who with care and 
pains have read up the detaU, are often evidently in 
a strait how to pass from their history to their sentiment. 
The fancy of Sir Walter could not help connecting the 
two. If he bad given us the English side of the race to 
Derby, he tixnild ham desn'ihed Ihe Bank of England 
paying in idxpenees, and also the lovet of tfie eashier," 
No one who knows the noTels well can question this, 
Fergus Maclvor's ways and means, his careful arrange- 
mente for receiving subsidiea in black mail, are aa care- 
folly recorded as his lavish highland hospitalities ; and 
vhan he sends hie aOver cup to the Gaelio bard who 
■baonts bis greatness, the faithful historian does not lb^ 
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^t to let hb know that the cnp is hie last, and that he is 
haid-piessed for the generosities of the future. So too 
the hahituol thieviahness of the hlghlanders is pressed 
upon us quite aa viviJly as their gallantly ami supersti- 
tions. And BO careful ia Sir Walter tn paint tl]e petty 
pedantries of the Scotch traditional conaervatiam, that he 
will not apare even Charles Edward— of whom he draws 
BO graceful a picture — the humiliation of suhmitting to 
old Bradwardine's " solemn act of homage," but makes him 
go through the absurd ceremony of placing hia fo'it on a 
cushion to have its brogue unlatched by the dry old 
enthnsiaet of heraldic lore. Indeed it was because Scott 
ao much enjoyed the contrast between the high aentimeut 
of life and its dry and often absurd detail, that his imagi- 
nation found so much freer a Tent in the historical 
Mmance, than it ever found in the romantic poem. 
Yet he clearly needed the romantic excitement of piotn- 
resque scenes and historical interests, too, I do not 
think he would ever have gained any brilliant success in 
the narrower region of the do-mestic novel. He said him- 
flelf, in expressing his admiration of Miai Austen, " The big 
bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any now going, but 
tie exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and eharaoters interesting, from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied to me." Indeed 
he tried it to some extent in St. Bonan's Well, and so far 
as he tried it, I thinlc he failed. Scott nspded a certain 
largoneaa of type, a strongly-marked class-life, and, where 
it was possible, a free, out-of-doors life, for his delinea- 
tions. No one could puint heggara and gipsies, and wan- 
dering fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, and peasants and 
fanners and lawyers, and magistrates, aud preachers, and 
eonrtiers, and statesmen, and best of all perhaps queens 
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ABil kings, with anjtlttug like his ability. Bnt vhen H 
cniDfl to dMcribing the hdibU ditrorences of nanuer, diffe- 
nacm not duo to extnmAl hnbita, so much as to ii]t«rnal 
eentimeot or edncation, or mere domestic cimumsbtnce, 
he woa b«;ond his proper field. Id the sketch of the St. 
Ronnn's Spa itnd tiie company at the tahlo^hSte, he u 
of couree somewhere near the mark, — he was too able a 
man to fall far short of eaccees in anything he really gave 
to the world ; but it is not interesting. ^liss AuBt«n 
would have mode Lady Penelope Penfeather a hundred 
timea as amusing. We turn to Meg Dods and Touch- 
wood, and Cwgill, and Captain Jekyl, and Sir Bingo 
Binks, and to Claia Mowbray, — i. e. to the lives really 
moulded by lai^ and specific causes, for enjoyment, and 
leave the email gossip of the company at the Wells as, 
relattvelyat least, a failure. And it is well for all the world 
that it was so. The domestic novel, when really of the 
highest kinil, is no doubt a perfect work of art, and an 
tin fail in gr goutoe of amusement ; but it has nothing of the 
tonic influence, the large instiuctiveness, the stimulating 
intellectual aii, of Scott's historic tales. Even when Scott 
is farthest from reality — as in Ivanhop. or The Monas- 
tery — he makes you open your eyes to all sorts of histo- 
rical conditions to which you would otherwise be blind. 
The domestic novel, even when its art is perfect, gives 
little hut pleasure at the bast ; at the worst it is simply 
scandal idealized, 

Scott often confessed his contempt for his own heroes. 
He said of Edward Wavarley, for instance, that ho 
waa " B sneaking piece of imbecility," and that " if ha 
had married Flora, she would liave set him up upon the 
chimney-piece as Count Eorowlaski's wife used to do 
with him. I am a bad hand at depicting a hero, pro- 
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pnrly bo called, and have an unfortunate propL-naity for 
tlifl dubious cliarai:tera of bordti-ure, buccaneeis, liigblond 
robbers, and all others of a Robin-Hood description." ' In 
another letter he aaja, " My rogue always, in despite of 
me, turns out my hero."' And it seems very likely that 
in most of the situations Scott describes so woU, bia own 
course would have been that of bis wilder impulses, 
Mid not that of bis renson. Assuredly he would never 
have stopped hesitating on. the line between opposite 
conrsea as his Wavetlejs, his Mortons, his Oabaldistonea 
do. Whenever he was really involved in a party strife, 
be flung prudence and impartiality to the winds, and 
went in lilce the hearty partisan which his strong im- 
pulses made of him. But granting this, I do not agree 
with his condemnation of all bis own colourless heroes. 
However much tliey diflered in nature frnm Scott himself, 
the even balance of their reason against their Bympathiea 
is certainly well conceived, is in itself natural, and is an 
atlmirabla expedient for effecting that which was pro- 
bably its real use to Scott, — the afl'oTdiiig an oppoitunity 
for the delineation of all the pros and cons of tlie case, so 
that the charaotew on both sides of the straggle should 
be properly understood. Scott's imagination was clearly 
far wider — was far more permeated with the fixed air of 
sound judgment — than his practical impulses. He needed 
a machinery for displaying his insight into both sides of a 
public quarrel, and his colourless heroes gave him the 
instrument be needed. Both in Morton's case (in Old 
Mortality), and in Waverley's, the heeitalion is certainly 
nell desciibed. Indeed in relation to the controversy 
between I covenanters and Ptoyalists, while nis political 

> Lockhart' a Hfg of Scott, iv. 175-a 

• Lockbart's L\fe of Beott, ir. 4&, 
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I pnpoflKS^iu w«ut with Claverhouse, hu 
fHMti tnd edacalMl moial leeliug certainly were deariy 

. Idsntifiji with Uorton. 

I It ia. howeTer, obviotialy true that Scott's heroM are 
nraUy orealod fur thu sake of the fiicility they give in de- 
liiUAling the other characters, kaJ not the other charocten 
for the sake of the heroea- They are the imagiaatiTe 
neutral gnrnnd, aa it wei«, on which opposing iufluencea 
ue brought to play ; and what Scott best loved to point 
WM those who, whether by natuie, by inheritance, or by 
choice, hod become unique and characteriatic types of 
ontMided feeling, not those who were merely in process of 
growth, and had not ranged themselves at alL Mr. 
Carlyle, who, as I have said before, places Scotf a romances 
£*r bulow their real level, maintains that these great 
types of hit are drawn from the outside, and not made 
actually to llva. "Hia BaiUe Jarvies, Oinmonta, Dal- 
gettya (for their name is legion), do look and talk like 
whftt they give themaalveB out for ; they are, if not 
enated and made poetically alive, yet deceptively enacted 
as a good pUyer might do tliem. What more is wanted, 
then t For the reader lying on a sofa, notliing more ; yet 
for another sort of reader mach. It were a long chapter to 
lUtfold the difference in drawing a character between a 
Scott and a Shakespeare or Ooeths. Tet it is a difference 
lit«rally immense ; they tav of a different species ; the 
value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the 
other. 'We nii^hl say in a short wuul, which covers a long 
jliaUer, that tout SijakespoorB fas)iiona his characters from 
(lie hurt outwarvia ; your Scott loaliions them irom the 
jpn inwards, never getting mar the heart of them. The 
one eel become living men and women ; the othtr amuuni 
la Utile more than mecliauicol cases, doceptivi'ly painted 
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•uttraiatoiw."' ^nd then he goes on to contr.ist Fenellaia 
Peverit of the Peak with Goethe's Mignon. llr. Cap 
lyle eould hardly have chosen a less fair compariaon. If 
Ooethe is to be judged by bia women, let Seott be judged 
1:7 Ms men. So judged, I think Scott will, as a painter 
of cIiBiacter — of course, I am not now speaking of him as a 
poet^ — come out far above Goethe. Excepting the hero 
of his first drama (Gotz of the iron hand), wliich by the 
vay was bo much in Scott's line that hia first essay in 
poetry was to translate it — not very vrell — I doubt if 
Goethe ■wot ever successful with his pictures of men. 
Wilhehrt Meister is, as Niebuhr truly said, "a mena- 
gerie of tame animals," Doubtless Goethe's women — cei- 
tftinlyhia women of culture — are more truly and inwardly 
conceived and created than Scott's, Except Jeanie 
Deans and Madge Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy Ashton, 
Scott's woman aio apt to be uninteresting, either pink and 
white toys, or hurdish women of the world, B'lt then no 
one can compare the men of the two writers, and not see 
Scott's vast pre-eiainonce on that side, 

I think the deiicieney of hia pictures of women, odd as 
it iteems to eay so, should be greatly attributed to his natural 
chivalry. His conception of women of his own or a higher 
class was always too romantic. He hardly ventured, as it 
were, in his tenderness for them, to look di'eply into theii 
little we-okneeses and intricacies of charactpr. With women 
of an inferior cln^s, he had not this Ibeling. ^Nothing 
can bo more perfect thau the manner in which he blends 
the dairy-woman and woiQiin of business in Jeanie Deans, 
with the lover and the sister. But once make a woman 
bauitiful, or iti any way aji object of homage to him, ftnd 
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Scott bowed ao low htfon tiie iningeof her, that be could 
not go deep into her heart. He coiild no mare hare ann- 
tjTMd socb ft woman, aa Thackeny analyzed Lady Castle 
wood, or Amelia, or Becky, or ss Geoi^ Eliot analysed 
Bomnond Vincy, than he could have vivisected Camp or 
U&idA. Tosomeextent,therefore,Scott'spictarei 
nmain Bometbing in the style of the miniatures c 
last ag&— bright and beaatifiil beings without any s; 
chancter in tbem. He wa8 d»zxled by a fair heroine. 
could not take them up into his imaginatiou as real beings 
as he did men. But then how living are his men, whether 
ooarae or noble ! What a picture, for instance, is tb&t in 
A Legmi «/ Montrose of the conceited, pragmatic, but 
prompt and dauntless soldier of fortune, rejecting Argyle'a 
attempts to tamper with him, in the dungeon at Inveraiy, 
au4denly throwing himself on the disguised Duke su soon 
\t he detects hira by hia voice, and wresting from him the 
means of his own liberation ! Who could read that scene 
and say for a moment that Dalgetty is painted " from the 
•kin inwards " t It wasjust Scott himself breathing his own 
lib thiosgh the habits of a good specimen of the mercenary 
Koldier — realizing where the spirit of hire would end, and 
the ssnM of honour would begin — and preferring, even in a 
dungeon, the audacious policy of a sudden attack to that 
of craftj negotiation. What a picture (and a very different 
rvne) igus ii that in Redgatmiht of Peter Peebles, the 
itMid Itljfiuit, witli face emaciated by poverty and anxiety, 
kkd n>it«nd wild by " an insane Ughtness alwut the eyes," 
duhiM iMo At KugHsli niagiatnite's court for a warrant 
waiwA Ut flnitlTO coiui^ul. Or, to take a third instance, 
m diiMmft «» pwwlblo irma either, how powerfully con- 
4WJV*t k Uw titwlion in Old MortaUly, where Balfoni of 
TMm, ill Ut ftMatlQ fury ^^ ^^^ defeat of bis plan for • 
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new rebellion, pnahea the oalt'troa whioh coknecta hia 
wild retreat witli the outer -world, into the Btroam, and 
tries to slay Morton for opposing him. Id eiicli acenea 
and a hundred others — for these ore mere random examples 
— Scott undoubtedly painted his masculine figures from as 
deep and inward a conception of the character of the 
situation as Goethe ever attained, e^enin drawing J rignon, 
or Elarchon, or Gretchen, The diatinctioo haa no real 
exietence. Goethe's pictures of women were no doubt the 
intuitions of genius ; and so are Scott's of men — and here 
and there of his women too. Professional women ho can 
always paint with power. Meg Doda, the innkeeper, Mog 
Merrilies, the gipsy, Mauso Ileadrigg, the Covenanter, 
Elspeth, the old fishwife in The An/iqufiry, and the old 
crones employed to nurse and watch, and lay out the 
corpse, in The Bride of Lawmennoor, are all in their way 
impressive figures. 

And even in relation to women of a rank more fasci- 
nating to Scott, and whose inner character was perhaps on 
that account,lesa familiarto his imagination, grant biia but 
a few hints from history, and ho draws a picture which, 
for Tividnesa and brilliancy, may almost compare with 
Shakespeare's own studies in English history. Had 
Shakespeare piiinted the scene in The Abbot, in which 
Mary Stuart commands one of her Mary's in waiting to 
t«ll her at what bridal she last danced, and Mary Fleming 
blurts out the reference to the marriage of Sebastian at 
Holyrood, wonld any one hestitate to regard it as a stroke 
of genius worthy of the mn^at dramatist) This picture 
of the Queen's mind suddenly thrown off its balance, and 
betraying, in the agony of the moment, the feur aad 
nmorae which every flsaociation with Daridey conjured 
np, ia painted "from the heart outwards," not "from tKo 
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skin intranls, if ever tlien: were such a pamting in tho 
worI<L Scott bardlj ever faQeil in painting kinge oi 
peasants, queens or poaaaiit-^vofflen. There was something 
in tho weU-marked type of both to catch liia imagina- 
tion, which con always hit off the grander featnres of 
royfdty, and the homelier foaturea of laborious humility. 
Is there any sketch tncad in lines of more sweeping gran- 
deur and more impressive force than tho following of Mary 
Stuart's lucid interval of remorse — lucid compared with her 
ordinary mood, though it was of a remorse that was almost 
delirious — which breaks in upon her hour of &scinatii)g 
oondt-accnsion t — 

" ' Are they not a lorelj couple, 1117 Fleming P and is it not 
faeart-rending to think that I must be their rainP' 

"' Not so.' said Eoland Grreme, ' it is we, graciom i 
reign, who will be yonr deliverers.' 'Ex orihut parvu- 
loruml' said the queen, looking upward; 'if it is by tbe 
month of these children that heaven calla me to resnme the 
stately thongbte which become my birth and my rightE, thon 
wdt grant them thy protection, and to me the power of 
rewarding their zeal.' Then turning to Fleming, she in- 
Btantlj added, ' Thon kuowe-st, my friend, whether to mate 
those who have served me bitppy, waa not ever Maiy'i 
favourite pnstime. When I have been rehntedby the stem 
preachers ot the Calvinistic hereay — when I have seen the 
fieic« countenances of my nubles averted from me, haa it 
not been because I mined in the liarnile^B pleoHurea of ths 
young and gay, and rather for the eaie of their happiness 
than my own, have mingled in the masqne, the song or 
the dance, with the youth of my houHehold P Well, I repent 
not of it — though Knoi termed it sin, and Morton degrada- 
tion — I was happy because I saw happiness aronnd me! 
and woe betide the wretched jeiilousy that can extract guilt 
out of the overflowings of an nnguarded gaiety! — Fleming, 
if we are restored to our throne, shall we noL have one 
blithesome day at a blitheaome bridal, of which we mnrt 
now name neither the bride nor tbe bridegroom p Bnt tliat 
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brictegrooni aliatl ha.ve the barun; of Blairgonrte, k fair 
gift eren for a qneen to give, and that briila's chap1e1< Hhall 
be twined with the feireat pearls that ever were tonad in the 
depths of Loohlomond ; and thon thyself, Mary Fleming, 
the best dresser of tires that ever basked the tressea of a 
queen, and who would scoin to touch those of aaj womUrU 
of lower rank — thou thyself shalt for my love twine them 
into the bride's tresses. — Look, my Fleniiag, sappoae then 
snch elnetered locks as these of our Catherine, they would 
not put shame npnn thy skill.' So raying she passed her 
ha.nd fondly over the head of her youthful favourite, while 
her more aged attecdant rephed despondently, * Alaa, 
madam, your thoughts stray far from home,' 'They do, 
my Fleming,' sjid the queen, 'but is it well or kind in 
yon to call thara back P^God knows they have kept tho 
perch thiB night but too closely.— Oorae, I will recall tha 
gay vieion, were it hnh to punish them. Yes, at that 
blitheaomo bridal, Mary herself shall forget the weight of 
eorrowe, and the toil of state, and herself once more lead a 
measure. — At whose wedding was it that we last danced, 
my Fleming P I tliink care has troubled my mamory—jet 
something of it I should remember, canst thon not aid me ? 
I know thon canst." 'Alas, madam.' replied the lady, 
' What,' said Mary, ' wilt tho'U not help ns so far P this ia 
a peevish adherence to thine own graver opinion which holds 
oar talk as folly. But thou art coortrbred and wilt well 
understand me when I say tlie queen commands Lady 
Fleming to tell her when sha led the last branle.' With a 
face deadly pale and a mien as if she were obont to sink 
into the earth, the court-bred dame, no longer daring to 
refuse obedience, faltered oat, ' Graeions lady — if my 
memory err not— it was at a. masque in Holyrood — at the 
marriage of Sebastian.' The unhappy queen, who had 
httherUi listened with a melancholy smile, provoked by tha 
relnotance with which the Iiady Fleming brought oot her 
Btory, at this ill-fated -word interrupted her with a shriek 
BO wild and lond that the vaulte>i apartment rang, and 
both Boland and Oatherine sprung to their feet in tha 
utmost terror and alarm. Uuauttme, Mary seemed, by th« 
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trainoF horriUa ideaa tbiia aui3denly escHed, fUrnrii-Bd not 
only beyond Hclf ■command, bnt for the inonipnt heyrmi tlia 
Torge of reason. ' Tmitresa,' she Kaid to the Lady Flfitning, 
"Uvott wouldst alay thy Bovercign. Call my French gnarda — 
■t MOi / a mot i mea Jf'ranfaU J — I am buaet with traitors in 
mise own palace — they have murdered my huehand — 
Bescae ! EeHcue I for the Qaeen of Scotland 1 ' Slie started . 
np from her chair — her featnreB late ao oiqiiiaitely lovely 1 
in their paleness, now inflamed with the fury of freniy, and 
resembling those of a Bellona- ' We will take the field our- 
Belt'Bl" said; 'warn the city— warn Lotliian and Fife— 
saddle oar Spanish harb, and hid Freaeh Paris sefi our 
petroncl be charged. Bettor to die at tlie Lead of our Wave 
Bcotsmen, like our graudCtither B.t Floddeu, than of a 
broken heart like our ill-atarred father." " Be patient — be 
composed, dearest aoTereiga.' said Catherine; and than 
widreaaing Lady Fleming anirrily, ahe added, 'How could 
you eay anj>lit that reminded her of her husband P' The 
word reached the ear of the unhappy princess who caught 
It up, speaking with great rapidity, 'Husbaad! — what 
husband? Not his most Uhristian JIajesty— he is ill at 
iaae— he canaot mount on horseback — not him of the 
Lennoi — but it was the Duke of Orkney thou wonldat aar P" 
"For God's love, madam, be patient 1' said the Lady 
Fleming. But the queen's eicited imafrination oonld by no 
entreaty be diverted from its o<>urae. 'Bid Iiira come hither 
to oar aid,' she said, ' and bnug with him hia lambs, as he 
calls them— Bowton, Hay of Talla, Black Ormislon and 
his kinsman Hob — Fie, how ewart they are, and how they 
emell of aulphnr ! What ! closeted with Moi'ton P Nay, if 
the Douglas and the Hepburn hatch the complot together, 
the bird when it breaks the shell will scare Scotland, will 
it not, my Flemina;?' 'She grows wilder and wilder,' said 
Fleming. ' We have too many hearers for these strange 
words.' 'Boland," said Catherine, 'iu the name of Qod 
bc^ne I — yoa cannot aid ns here — leave os to deal with hei 
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EUzabeth cndertakea the recoaciliation of the haughty 
nvak, Sussex and Leicester, unaware that ia the course 
of the audience she herself will have to bear a gn^at strain 
on her self-command, both in her feelings as a queen and 
her feelinga as a lover. Her grand rebakes to both, her 
ill-concealed preference for Leicester, her whispered ridi- 
cule of Sussex, the impulses of tendemBsa which shj 
fitifliie, the flashes of resentment to which she gives way, 
the triumph of policy over private feeling, her imperiona 
impatience when she is baflled, her jealousy as she grows 
suspicious of a personal rival, her gratified pride and 
vanity when the suspicion is exchanged for the clear evi- 
dence, aa she supposes, of Leicester's love, and her peremp- 
tory conclusion of the audience, bring before the mind a 
Heriea of pictures far more vivid and impressive than 
the greatest of historical painters could fix on canvas, 
even at the cost of the labour of years. Even more 
hrilliant, though not so sustained and difficult an effort 
of genius, is the later scene in the same story, in which 
Elizabeth drags the unhappy Countess of Leicester from 
her concealment in one of the grottoes of Eenilworth 
Castle, and strides off with her, in a fit of vindictive 
humiliation and Amazonian fury, to confront her with 
her husband. But this last scene no doubt is more in 
Scott's way. He can always paint women in their more 
mascnline moods. Where he freijuently fails ia in the 
attempt to indicate the finer shades of women's nature. 
In Amy Eobsart herself, for example, he is by no means 
generally succeasfiil, though in an early scene her childish 
delight ia the various orders and decorations of her 
husband is painted with much freshness and delicacy. 
But wherever, as in the case of queens, Scott can get a 
telling hint from actual history, be can always so use it 
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u to make hirtory iUvlf Beem dim to llie equivoluut foi 
it which tie gives na. 

And yet, as every ono knows, Scott was exceeeivfly 
fi«e in his nmnipiilatioiiB of biatoiy for tliu purposes of 
lOmsnce. In Kenilicortk be n-preFents 8htik(«peaiB'B 
pinys as slrendy in the mouths of courtiers and statesmen, 
thougti he lays the scene in tlie eiglitct-uth yor of EliTft- 
beth. vbeD Shukespenre was liardly old enougli to rob an 
orchard. In WomUtock, on tho conlriiry, lie insists, if 
you compare Sir Henry Lee's dates with the facta, that 
Shaki;speare died tvrenty yeujs at least before he actually 
died. The historical hoais, again, of Woodntoek and of 
Hedffauntlei is thoroughly uutmstworthy, and about oil the 
minuter details of history, — unless so fur as they were 
characteristic of the age, — 1 do not suppose that Soott 
in his romances ever troubled himself at aU. And yet 
few historians — not even Scott himself when he exchanged 
romance for history— ever drew the great figures of history 
with so powerful a hand. In writing history and bio- 
graphy Scott has little or no advantage over very inferior 
men. B:s pictures of Swift, of Cryden, of Napoleon, are 
in no way very vivid. It is only where he is working 
from the pure imagination, — though imagination stirred 
by historic study,— tliat he paints a picture which follows 
us about, as if with living eyea, in^tesd of creating fox ua 
ft mere series of lines and colours. Indeed, whether Scott 
dnras truly or falsely, he draws with such genius that 
bis pictures of Btchord and Sal.'>din, of Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold, of Margaret of Anjou and Ren^ of 
Provence, of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor, of Sussex 
and of Leicester, of James and Charles and B'ackingham, 
of the two Dukes of Argjle — the Argyle of the time 
of the revolution, and the Ai'gyle of George 11^— 
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of Qaeon Caroline, of Claverliouse, and Monmouth, 
and of Eob Eoy, will live in Engliali literataie beside 
SbakeBpeare'a pictures — probably less faithful if mora 
imaginative — of Jobn and liichard and the latat Henries, 
and all the great figures by whom they weie euiroucded. 
No historical portrait that we possess will take prece- 
dence — OS a mere portrait — of Snott's brilliant study 
of Jamea L in The Fortunes of Nigel. Take this illua- 
tration for iurtanc*, whera George Heriot the goldsmith 
(Jingling Geordie, as the king familiarly calls him) haa 
just been speaking of Lord Huntinglen, aa " a man of the 
old rough world that will drink and swear:" — 

"'0 Geordie I'esclaimed the iing, 'theac aro aald-warld 
frailties, ot whilk we dare not pronounce even ourselves 
absolutely free. Bat the warld grows worse from day to day, 
Geordie. The juveailoa of this age may weel say with the 

" M\.aa pareDtnm pejoc aria tnlit 
KoB Qeqaiores — " 

This Balgarno does not drink ao much, aye or swear so much, 
as his tiilhsT, bnt he wenclies, Geordie, and ho breaks his 
word and oath baith. As to what ye aay of the leddy and 
the ministers, we are all Fallible creatures, Geordie, priests 
and kings as weel as others ; and wha kens bat what that 
may account for the dilfereace between this Dalgamo and 
his father P The ear! is the vera soul of 'honour, and cares 
nae niair for warld's gear than a noble hoitod lor the qnest 
of a foulmart; but as for bis son, be was like to brazen us 
aU out— ourselves, Stcenie, Biiby Charles, and our Cooucil, 
till he heard of the tocher, nod then by my kingly crown he 
lap like a cock at a grossart I These are discrepancies be- 
twixt parent and son not to be accounted for naturally, 
according to Baptista Porta, Michael Scott de tueretit, and 
others. Ah, Jingling Geordie, if your clouting the caldron, 
mod jingUng on pots, pans, and veahels of all manner 
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B«ta1. ddnt jingled a* your gnioimar otit it yoor head, I 
could buvr tonclied od that matter to ^cn at mair length.' 
.... Heriot inqnired whether Lord Dtiltrnnio had consented 
to do the Lady Ilermioue jnntira. 'Trotli, man, I have 
emKll doubt that he it ill.' quoth theViag, '1 gave him tha 
Kshedule of her worldly enbHiBOce, which yim delivered to 09 
in the conncil, and we allowed him half an hoar to chew 
the cud upon that. It is rare reading for bringing biin to 
reason. 1 left Bahy Chnrlcs and Steenie laying his duty 
before him, and if he can resist doioR what M^. desire 
bin, why I wish he would teach me the gate of it, 
Geotdie, Jingling Geordie. it was grand to hear Baby 
Charlea laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steeuia 
Jectaring oo the tiirpitude of incontinence.' ' I am afraid,' 
mii George Heriot, more hoftily than pmdently, 'I miirhl 
bare thpoght of the old proverb of Satan reprivinq 
gin." ■ Deil hae our bsiiI, neighbour,' said the king, redden- 
ing, ■ but ye are not Uate I 1 gie ye liceuce to ajM'ak freely, 
and by our aaul, ye Jo aot Itt the privileire become lost, nun 
mlndo— it will suffer no negative preecniition in your 
nands. Is it fit, think ye. that Baby Charles should let 
his thooghts be pnbhcly seen P No, no, pnncea' thoughts 
are areata imperii i gvi netrit ififsiniulare, neicit regnare. 
Every liege aubject is bound to speak the whole truth to the 
king, but there is nae reciprocity of obligation — and for 
Bteenie having been whiles a dike-!ouper at a time, ie it 
for yon, who are his goldsmith, and to whom, I donbt, ha 
It uDComatable eum, to cast that up to him?" 



Assuredly there w no nudue favouring of Stuarts in 
iuch a picture aa that. 

Scotfs hunnour is, I think, of very different qualities in 
relation to dill'ercnt subjects. Certainly be was at times 
capable of considerable heaviness of hand, — of the Scotch 
"wut" which has been bo irreverently treated by 
English critics. Hia rather elaborate jocular introductiona, 
nndei the name of Jedediah Cleishbotham, an deaily 
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laborious at timea. And eren his awn letters to hia 
daughter-in-law, which Mr, Lookhart seetna to retjard ai 
modefa of tender plujfUness and pleasantry, seem to ma 
decidedly elephantine. Not unfreqaently, too, his stereo- 
typed jokes WBary. Dalgett j bores you almost as much aa 
he would do in real life, — which is a great fault in art. Erad- 
wardine beeotnea a nuisance, and as lor Sir Piercie Shafton, 
he is beyond endurance. Like some other Scotchmen of 
genius, Scott twanged away at any effective chord till it 
more than lost its expressive nos3. Bat ia dry humour, 
and in that higher humour which skilfully blenda the 
ludicrous and the pathetic, so that it ia hardly possible to 
separate between smiles and tears, Scott ia a master. His 
canny innkeeper, who, having sent away all the pease- 
meal to the camp of the Covenanters, and all the oatmeal 
(with deep profpssiona of duty) to the castle and its 
cavaliers, in compliance with the requisitions sent to 
him on each side, admits with a sigh to hie daughter 
that " they maun gar wheat flour serve themsels for s 
blink," — his firm of eolicitars, Greenhorn and Grinder- 
son, whosA senior partner writes respectfully to cHents in 
prosperity, ami whose junior partner writes femiliarly to 
those in adversity , — his arbitrary nabob who asks how the 
devil any one should he able to mix spices so well "aa 
one who has been where they grow ;" — his little ragaraulSn 
who indignantly denies that ha has broken bis promiBe 
not to gamble away his sixpences at pitch-and-toss because 
ha has gambled them away at " neevio-noevie-nick-naok," — 
and similar figures abound in his tales, — are all creations 
which make one laugh inwardly as we read. But he has 
a much liigher humour still, that inimitable power of 
shading off ignoi'ance into knowledge and aimplioity into 
viedoni, vhicfa makes his picture of Jeanie Deans, far 
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■ m ««0 H » affecting. Whea 

H W ittlm to bK bMbud bj rammding th« 
w ik wnidwaimtAmahafpea tint " (wa precious 
hi p«' madi jm t m Skt twa wwa riving at tii« 
" iIm glTC* vi an admirable instance of 
Or lak« JmiuB Deans's letter to 
I hini the panlon of his 
w whli the Queen : — 




1, alllwii^k I io ttSl band bj the real 
kswUt Airshire brr«d — and I hare pcomised bim a cheeee; 
■nd I wad wom je. if Gowans, th« brockit cow, bas a qnej. 
tfaat «he sold soek her fill of milk, as 1 am given to Qcder- 
le of that biv«d, aud is not scomfb' bat will 
take a tbiag fnie a pair body, that it maj lighten tlieir heart 
of tlie loading of debt that the; awe him. Also liia honour 
■Hie Duke will accept ane ot onr Danlop cheeses, and it aall 
be my faot if a better waa ever yeajTied in Lowden." — fHere 
fbOow some o>«erTatiouB respecting the hived of cattle, and 
the produce of the daiij, which it is our intention to forward 
to the Board of Agricnltnre.] — " Neverthele*s, these are but 
tDatters of the aJler-harveet, n respect ot the great good 
wUch PrOTideuce hath gifted oa with— and, in eapeoial, pt>of 
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Effie'a life. And oh, my dear father, Binoe it batb pleai-na 
God to be merciful to her, let her not want jour free pardon, 
whilk will make ber meet to be ane vessel of graue, and also 
a comfort to your ain graie hairs. Dear Father, will ye let 
the Laird ken that we bare had lriendn Btraugely raised np 
to ni, and that the talent whilk he lent mo will be thaukfallf 
repaid. I hae some of it to the fore ; and tbe rest of it is 
not knotted np in aae p^riie or napkin, but iii ane wee hit 
paper, as is the fashion heir, whilk I a,m assured is gude for 
the siller. And, dear father, throagh Mr. Bntler's means I 
hae gnde friendijhip with the Duke, for there had been kind- 
ness between their forbears in the auld troublesome time 
iFyepaat. And Mrs. Olasa has been kind like my very 
mother. She baa a braw bou.<e here, and hves bien and 
warm, wi' twa servant lasses, and a, ma.n and a callant in the 
§bop. And she is to send yon douo a ponnd of her bio- 
dried, and some other tnbaka, and we maun think of some 
propine for her, since her kindaess hath been great. And 
the Duk is to send the pardon donn by an express mo^ 
senger, in lespect that I cunn^ travel sae fast ; aud 1 ani to 
come donn wi' twa of bis Hoaoar'B servants — ^that ia, John 
Archibald, a decent elderly gentleman, that aays he haa seen 
yon lang sjue, when ye were buying boa.sts in the west frae 
tbe Laird of Aui;htcrmuggitie — hut maybe ye winnit mind 
him — ony way, he's a civil man — and Mrs. Dolly Button, 
that ia to be dairy-maid at Inverara ; and tbey bring me on 
as far as Glasgo', whilk will make it nuti pinch to win hajne, 
wbilk I desire of all things. May the Giver of all good 
things keep ye in yonr ontgaima and incomings, whereof 
devoutly prayeth your loving daiiter, 

"Jeaw Dbakb." 
This contains an example of Scott's rather heavy joau- 
larity as well as giving lis a fine illusLration of hia liigheat 
and deepest and sunniest Iiomour. Coming where it 
doea, the joku inserted about the Board of Agticalture ia 
TatQer Ulce the gambol of a rhinoceros trying to imitate 
cna correttiiigs of a thoroughbred horse. 
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Some of the finest touches of his bumom ate no donbt 
muuh heightened by his perfect command of the geniaa 
OB veil as the diiitect of a peammtiy, in whom a ttue 
culture of mind and BOmetinies also of heart is found ir 
the closest possible contact with tlie humblest pursuits 
mi the quaintest: entbusiaem for them. But iScott, with 
all his torn for irony — and Mr, Lockhart saya that even on 
his death-bed he used towards bis children the same sort 
of good-humoured irony to which be bad always accus- 
tomed them in bis life — certainly never gives us any 
example of that bigheet irony which is found so frequently 
in Shakespeare, which touches the paradoxes of the 
spiritual hfe of the children of earth, and which reached 
its highest point in Isaiab. Kow and then in bis latest 
diaries — the diaries written in hie deep afHiction — 
be comes near the edge of it. Once, for instance, he 
says, " What a strange scene if the aiirge of conversation 
coald euildenly ebb like the tide, and show Ufi the state of 
people's real minds I 
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Life could not be endured were it seen in leality." 
But this is not irony, only the sort of meditation which, 
in a mind inclined to thrust deep into the secrets of life's 
paradoses, is apt to leaii to irony. Scott, however, does 
not thrust deep in this direction. He met the cold steel 
which inflicts the deepest interior wounds, like a soldier, 
and never seems to have meditated on the higher paradoxes 
of life till reason reeled. The irony of Hamlet is far from 
Scott, His imagination was esaentislly one of distinet 
embodiment. He never even seemed so much as to nnn- 
template that snndering of substance and form, that renoinil 
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away of ontward garments, that unclothing of the soul, in 
order that it might be more eflfectually clothed upon, which 
is at the heart of anything that may be called spiritual 
irony. The constant abiding of his mind within the 
well-defined forms of some one or other of the conditions of 
outward life and manners, among the scores of different 
spheres of human habit, was, no doubt, one of the secieti 
of his genius ; but it was also its greatest limitatian. 
I A* 9 
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Tte nrj name causes which limited Scott^a Iminoar aad 
irouj to the commoner fields of experience, and prevented 
him from ever intrwlucing into hie stories chancteia of 
the highest type of moral thoughtfulneas, gave to his owt» 
morality and relipon, which were, I think, true to the 
core so far ae they went, a shade of distinct conven- 
tionality. It is no doubt quite tme, as be himself teDs 
lu, that he took more interest in bis mercenaries and 
mosa-troopera, outlaws, gipsies, and beggars, tlian he 
did in the fine Indies and gentlemen under a cloud 
whom he adopted as heroines and heroes. But that was 
the very sign of his conventionoli-^m. Though lie inte- 
rested himself more in these irregular persons, he hardly 
ever ventured to paint their inner life so as to show ho\r i 
little there wtis to choose between the sins of those who 
are at war with society and the sins of those who bond to 
the yoke of society. Ho widened rather than natiovred 
the choam between the outlaw and the respectable citu 

while he did not disguise his own romantic interaat 
iu the former. He extenuated, no doubt, the sins of idl 
brave and violent defiera of the law, as distinguished from 
the sins of crafty and cunning abusera of the law. Bat 
the lauing he had to the former was, ss be was willing to 
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■dmit, what he regarded as a "naughty "leaning. He did 
not attempt for a moment to baliinue accounts butween 
them and society. He paid his tribute as a matter of 
course to the eatabliahed morality, and only put in a, word 
or two by way of attempt to diminish the severity of tha 
sentence on the bold transgressor. And then, where what 
Ie called the " law of honour " comes in to traverse the law 
of teligiou, be had no scruple in setting aside the latter 
in favour of the customs of gentlemen, without any 
attempt to justify tbat course. Yet it ie evident from 
various passages in his writings that be held Christian 
duty inconsistent with duelling-, and that he held himself 
a sincere Christian. In spite of this, when he was fifty- 
six, and under no conceivable hurry or perturbation of 
feeling, but only concerned to defend his own cominct 
— which was indeed plainly right — as to a poHticol dis- 
cloeure which he had made in his life of Napoleon, he 
asked his old friend WUHam Clerk to be his second, if the 
expected challenge from General Gourgaud should come, 
and declared bis firm intention of accepting it. On the 
strength of official evidence he had exposed some conduct 
of General Gourgaud's at St. Helena, which appeared to 
be fer from honourable, and he thought it his dnty on 
that account to submit to be shot at by General Gourgaud, 
if General Gourgaud had wished it. In writing to William 
Clerk to ask him to be bis second, he says, "Like a 
man who finds himself in a scrape, General Gourgaud may 
winh to fight himself out of it, and if the quarrid should 
be thrust on me, why, I will v-ot baulk him, Jatkie. He 
shall not dishonour the country through my sidea, I can 
assure him." In other words, Scott acted Just as be had 
made Waverley aixd others of his heroes act, on a code of 
bonour which he knew to be false, and he must have folt 
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ll ttib eue to he eomething wome. Ha thonglit hhneclf 
«t thftt time andcr th« mcwt etringnat obligations both ta 
hia creditors ami tiis chiliiren, to do all in his power to 
rsdeem liimself and Ins estate from debt. Nay, mora, h» 
hold that his life was a trust from his Crestor, whioh he 
bad no ri^ht to throw away men-Iy 1)i>c3uee a man whom 
he bad uut n-idly ligitteit, uas iudul^'ing a strong wish to 
injure him; but he could so littla brook tlie imputation of 
jibysical oowarUii-e, thut ha was mural coward euou^ to 
tesolvo to nieut GuucnU Gouigaud, if GenunU Gooigaud 
lasted after a shot at him. Nor is there any trace pro- 
Botred of so much as a moral scruple in his own mind od 
the sultject, and this though there are clear traces in hit 
Other writinjfs as to what he thought Christian morality 
required. But tlie Border cliivaliy was so strong in Scott 
that, on Bubjetila of tliis kind at least, bis morality was 
the conventional morality of a day rapidly passing 
away. 

He showed the same coiiventioual feeling in bis severity 
towards one of his own brothers who had been guilty of 
cowardice. Daniel Scott was the black eheep of the 
family. He got into difficulties in business, formed a bad 
connexion with an aitfitl woman, and was eent to try his 
fortunes in the West Indies. There be was employed in 
some service against a body of refractoiy negroes — we do 
not know its exact nature — and apparently showed t^ 
white feather. Mr. Lockhart says that " he returned to 
Scotland a dishonoured man; and though he found shelter 
and compasBion from bis mother, his brother would never 
see him again. Nay, when, soon after, hia health, 
ehattered by dissolute indulgence, . . . gave way altogether, 
and he died, as yet a young man, the poet refused either 
to attend hia funeral or to wear mourning for hin, like the 
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leet of his family,"* Indeed he always apoke of him aa 
ids "relative," not aa his brother. Here again Scott'a 
severity was due to hia brother's failure aa a " man of 
honour," l e. in courage. He was forbearing enough with 
vices of a different kind ; made John Ballantyne's dissipa 
tion the object rattier ol' his jokea than of hia indignation; 
mnd not only mourned for hira, but really grieved for liiin 
when he died. It is only fair to Boy, however, that foi 
this conventional scam of a 'weakness rather than a sin, 
Scott iiorrowed sincerely later in life, and tlmt in sketching 
tho physical cowardice of Conuochac in T!ie Fair Maid u} 
Perth, he deliberately made an attempt to atone for thia 
hardness towards hia brother by showing how frequenlly 
the foondatioii of cowardice loay be laid in perfectly 
involnntary physical temperament, and pointing out with 
what noble elements of disposition it may be combinfil. 
But tm reflection on many forma of human cliaracter liiiil 
enlarged Scott's charity, and perhaps a!so the range of hia 
speculative ethics, he remiiined a conventional moralist, 
and one, moreover, the type of whose conventional coda 
was borrowed more from that of honour than from that of 
religious principle. There is one curious passage in his 
diary, written very near the end of hia life, in which. 
Scott even seems to declare that conventional standanls of 
conduct are better, or at least safer, than leligious atandards 
of conduct. He aaya in hia diary for the 15th April, 
1828, — "Dined with Sir Robert Inglis, and met Sir 
Thomas Acland, my old and kind friend, I was happy to 
see him. He may be considered now as tho head of the 
religions party in the House of Commons — a powerful 
body which Wilberforce long commanded. It is a difficult 
■ituataw, for the adaptation of religious motives to eartldj 

' LocfcharfB lift of Scott, iu. 198*. 
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poUof i> ftpt — unong the in&tite dcludoiw of the honuni 
heart — to be a snare. "' His lotters to Lia eldest son, 
the young cav&li; ollicer, on hia ftrat start in life, an 
mach admired by Mr. Lockliort, but to me they road 
B little haid, a little worldly, and extremely conren- 
tioual. Conventionjility waa oertaudy t«i bis mind almost 
a virtue. 

Ufenth uBiasm in religion Scott always spoke veiy severely* 
both in his novels and in hia letters and private diary. 
In writing to Loid MonUgue, he Bjxtake of such entbufdaem 
as was then prevalent at Oxford, uud which makes, he nays, 
" religion a motive and a pretext fur particular Udbb of 
thioking in pulitica aod in temporal atfairs" [as if it coold 
help doing that!] as "teai:king a new way of going to the 
devil for God's sake," and this expnssdy, because vhen 
the young are infected with it, it disunites families, and 
Bets " children in opposition to their parents." ' He gives 
us, however, one reason for his dread of anything like en- 
thusiasm, which is not conventional ; — that it intorfepes 
with the submissive and tranquil mood which is the only 
true religions mood. Speaking in his diary of a weaknoaa 
and fluttering at the heart, from wliich he had suffered, he 
says, " It is an awful sensation, and would have mode an 
enthusiast of mu', had I indulged my imagination on reli- 
gious Bubjecta. I have been always oareiul to place my 
mind in the most tr^mqud posture which it can assume, 
during my private exereisea of devotion."' And in this 
avoidance of indulging the imagination on religious, or 
even spiritual eubjects, Scott gous far beyond Shakeapeare. 
X do not think there is a siui^le study in all bis n 
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«f vrhsit may be fairly called a pre-eminently spiritnal 
character as such, though Jeanie Deans approaches nearest 
to it. The same may be said of Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare, though he has never drawn a pre-eminently 
spiritual character, often enough indulged his imagination 
while meditating on spiritual themea 
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1814 and the end of 1836, Scott's Utenij 
Ubour was interrupted only by one eerioiu illneas, and 
budly interrupted by that, — by a few journeys, — oti9 to 
Paris aft«r the battle of Waterloo, and several to London, 
— and by the worry of a constant stream of intnuiTe visi- 
tow. Of liJs jonrneys he haa left some records; bot I 
cannot say that I think Scott would ever have reached, as 
a mere observer and recorder, at all the high point which 
he reached directly his imnginiition went to work to create 
a story. That imagination was, indeed, far less subser- 
vient to bis mere perceptions than to his constructive 
powers. PauV» Lellen lo hi* Kinsfolk — the records of hia 
Paris jonmey after Waterloo — for inntanoe, are not at all 
above the mark of a good special correspondent. His 
imagination was lesa the imagination of insight, than 
the imagination of one wlinse mind was a great kaleido- 
Boope of human hfe and fortunes. But far more interrupts- 
ing than either illness or travel, was the lion-hunting of 
which Scott became the object, directly after the pnhlica- 
tion of the earlier novels. In grrat measure, no doubt, on 
account of the mystery as to his authorship, bis fame 
became something oppressira At one time as many m 
tixteen parties of visitois applied to see Abbotaford in • 
single day, Strangeie, — especially the American bsTal- 
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lets of that day, who were mnch lesB reticent and mora 
inepi'essible than the American travellois of thia, — would 
come to him without introductions, facetiously cry out 
"Prodigious!" in imitation of Dominie Sampson, what- 
ever they were shown, inquire whether the now house 
was called Tullyveolan or Tillytudlem, crosa-examine, 
with opon note-books, as to Scott's ago, and the age of hia 
wife, and appear tc be taken quite by surprise when they 
were bowed out without being oaked to dine,' In those 
days of high postage Scott'a bill for letters " seldom coma 
under 150/. a year," and " as to coai!!i parcels, they were a 
perfect ruination." On one oceaaiou a mighty package 
caine by post from the United States, for 'Thioh Scott had 
to pay five pounds sterling. It contamcd a MS. play 
called The Cherokee Lovers, by a young lady of New York, 
who begged Scott to read and correct it, write a prologue 
and epilogue, get it put on the stage at Drury Lane, and 
negotiate with Constable or Jlnrrayfor the copyright. In 
about a fortnight anotbet packet not less formidable 
anlTed, charged with a similar postage, which Scott, not 
grows eautiou8 through experience, recklessly opened ; out 
jumped a duplicate copy of Tfie Cherokee Lovers, with a 
second letter from the authoress, stating that oa the wea- 
ther had been stormy, and she feared that something 
might have happened to her former MS., she had thought 
it prudent to aend him a duplicate.* Of course, when 
&me reached such a point aa this, it became both a worry 
and a serious waste of money, and what was fer more 
valuable than money, of time, privacy, and tranijuillity of 
mind. And though no man ever bore such worries with 
the equanimity of Scott, no man ever receijed lees plea- 

' LookhMt's Lift qf Scott, T. »87. 
1 UtckhaiVa lAJa a/ 3coU, *. 383. 
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tt Mlf-oongntDlAtioii, a little tickling Klf-fiatleiy, in the 
IdcA that while you are plvtisiug and aniusiDg yoaraelf^ 
yon are <erioualy contributiug to the future welfare of 
the country, and that your very acorn may Bend its futun 
ribe of ottk to future vietoriaa like Trafalgar," ' — for thti 
day of iron shipB woe nut yet. Anil aguin, at a later 
atagB of hie planting : — " You can have no idea of the 
«Ziquiai(« delij^'lit of a plunter, — lie it like a painter laying 
on his colours, — at every Dionitint ho fees his eSecta coming 
out. There i£ no art or occupBtion comparable to this ; it 
is full of past, present, aiul future enjoyment. I look 
back U> the time when there wax not a tree here, only bare 
heath ; I look round and eee thousands of trees growing up 
all of which, I may aay almoat each of which, have received 
my personal attention. I remember, five years ago, look- 
ing forward with the most delighted espectation to thia 
very hour, and as each year haa passed, the expectation 
has gone on increaaiiig. I do the same now. I anticipate 
what this plantation and that one will presently bo, if only 
taken care of, and there ie not a epot of which I do not 
watch the progrees. Unlike building, or even painting, or 
indeed any other kind of pursuit, thia has no end, and 
is never interrupted ; but goes on irom day to day, and 
from year to year, with a iierjietuallj angnienting interest. 
Farming I hate. AVlint have I to do with fattening 
and killing beasts, or mising corn, only to cut it down, 
and to wrangle with farmers about prices, and to be con- 
■tantly at the mercy of the eeaeonal There can ba no 
> Lockhart't Li/a of Seott, iL S8B. 
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Bnoh diBappointraants or amioyancGH in planting hees." ' 
Scott indeed rcgoidod planting na a mods of so moulding 
the form and colour of the outward world, that nature henelf 
tecame indebted to him for fi rier outlines, rioher maases of 
colour, and deeper aliadows, as well aa for more fertile and 
ehelteied soils. And he -was as skilful in producing tha 
last result, as he was in the artistic elfecta of bis plant- 
ing. In the essay on the planting of wasta landH, he 
mentiona a story, — drawn from hia own experience, — of a 
planter, irho haying scooped out the lowest part of his 
land foi encloaiires, and " planted the wood round them in 
masses enlarged or contracted as the natural lying of the 
ground seeuied to dictate," met, six years after these 
changes, his former tenant on the ground, and said to him, 

" I suppose, Mr. K , you will say I have ruined your 

ferm by laying half of it into woodland 1 " "I should have 

expected it, sir," answered Mr. R , " if you had told 

me beforehand what you were going to do ; but I am now 
of a very different opinion; and as I am looting for land 
at present, if you are inclined to take for the remaining 
Btsty acres the same rent whiuh I formerly gaye for a hun- 
dred and twenty, I will give you an offer to that amount. 
I consider the bereSt of the enclosing, and the complete 
shelter afforded to the fields, as an advantage which &ir]y 
counterbalances the loss of one-half of the land,"' 

And Scott was not only thoughtful in his own 
planting, but induced hia neighhours to become ao too. 
So great was their regard for him, that many of them 
planted their estates as much, with reference to the effect 
which, their plantations would have on the view Irom 
Abbotsford, as with reference to the effect they would 
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httn OB iba view ftoni tb«fr ovd grounda. Miuiy wam 
Ik* ooncoIUtion which he aoil his nuigbboara, Scott ot 
0«1a, for inituuie, an<t Mr. FleniierHoo of EU'lon IlaU, had 
togathcr OD the effect vhich would he produced <m the 
vivw fVom their roapective hoas«s of the jilaiiting going on 
Upon the UdJb of each. The Teciprocity of feeling «m 
■Qch that the various proprietora acl«d more liki; biotliera 
in thia matter, than lile the jealous and exclusive creatures 
which londuwuers, as such, ao often are. 

IText to hia interest in the management and growth 
of hi* own little Bstati; was Scott's interest in the manage- 
ment and growth of the Duke of Buudctich's. To the 
Dnke be looked up as the heti.d of his clan, with some- 
thing almoat more tlian a t'euilal attachment, greatly 
enhanced of course by the pereonol friendship which 
be had formed for him in early life as the Eail of 
Dalkeith. This mixture of feudal and personal feeling 
towarde the Duke and Duchess of Buccleiich continued 
during their lives. Scott wax awnv on a yachtinj,- tour 
to the Shetlandfl iind Orkni'p in July and Aujitist, 1814, 
and it was liuring this abaencB that the Duchees of 
Uupcleuch di'-d. Scott, who wns in no anxiPty about 
her, erajdoyed hiaisi'lriu writing an araiiBing descriptiva 
epislle to the Dnke in rough verse, chronicling hia 
Toyape, and conUiininc exprosaiona of the profoundeat 
reverence fir the goodnees and charity of the Duchefa. 
a letter which did not reach its destination till aftor tlia 
Duchess's death. Scott himsi;lf hoard of her death by 
chance when they landeil for a few houre on the coaat of 
Irelaudj he wiis quite overpowered by the news, and went 
to bed only to drop into abort nightmare aleeps, and to 
wake with the dim memory of some heavy weight at his 
heart. The DaJ'.e himself died five years later, letving 
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% aon only thirteen years of age (the present Duke), orei 
whose interests, both as regardod !iia education and hia 
estates, Scott watchi;d aa jealoualy as if they had heon 
those of his own boil Many were the anxious letters h( 
wrote to Lord Montitgue as to bis " young chiefs " aifaits, 
as he called them, and great his pride in watching the 
promise of his youth. Nothing can be clearer than that 
to Scott the feudal principle was something far hoyond a 
name ; that he had at least as much pride in his devotion 
to his chief, as he liad in founding a house which he 
believed would increase the influence— both territorial 
and personal— of the dan of Scotts. The unaffected 
reverence which he felt for the Duke, though mingled 
with warm personal allection, showed that Scott's feudal 
feeling had something real and substantial in it^ which 
did not vanish even when it came into close contact with 
strong personal feelings. This reverence is curiously 
marked in his letters. He speaks of " the distinction of 
rank " being ignored by both sides, as of something quite 
exceptional, but it was never reidly ignored by him, for 
though he continued to write to the Duke aa an intimate 
friend, it was with a mingling of awe, very different indeed 
from that which he ever adopted to Ellis or Erakine. It 
is necessary to remember this, not only in estimating the 
strength of the feeling which made him so anxious to 
become himself the founder of a honae within a house, — 
of a new branch of the clan of Scotts, — but in eatiraatiag 
the loyalty which Scott always displayed to ono of tkfi 
least respectable of English sovereigns, George IV.,— a 
matter of which I must now say a few words, not only 
because it led to Scott's receiving the baronetcy, but 
because it forms to my mind the most grotesque of all 
the threads in the lot of this strong and proud man. 
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Tta flirt idatioiu of Scott with the Court were oddlr 
enough, formed with the Princess, not with the Prnce of 
Wales. In 1806 Scott dined witli the Princess of WUm nt 
BUckheath, and epoke of his invitation as a great honour. 
He wrote a trihute to her father, the Duke of Bmnewicfc, 
in the introduction to one of the cantos of Marmion, and 
received from the Princcse a silver vnae in acknowledp;nient 
of this passage in the poem. Scott's relations with the 
Prince Cegent Bcem to have begun in an offer to Scott of 
the Zjaureateahip in the summer of 1613, an olfer which 
Scott would have found it very difficult to accept, bo 
Btrongly did his pride revolt at the idea of having to 
coamemorate in veree, as an official duty, all conspicnons 
incidents affecting the throne. But he was at the time 
of the offer in the thick of hie first difBculties on account 
f Messrs, John Ballantyne and Co., and it was only the 
Duke of Buccleuch'e guarantee of 4000/.— a guiirantee enb- 
sequpntly cancelled by Scott's paying the sum for which it 
was a security — that enabled him at this time to decline 
what, after Southey hnd ft(M:epted it, he compared in a 
letter to Southey to the herring for which the poor Scotch 
cleigymnn gave thanks in a grace wherein he described 
it as " even this, the TSty least of Proridenca'a i 
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In March, 1815, Scott b«ing then in Londoa, the Princa 
Kegent asked him to dianer, a'Idresaod him unifoimlj as 
"Walter, and Btruuk up a friondchip with him which Beema 
to have lasted their lives, and wliich certainly did much 
more honour to George than to Sir Walter Scott, It is 
impoBaihle not to think rather bettor of George IV. foi 
thus valuing, and doing his beet in every way to show hia 
value for, Scott. It is equally impoasible not to think 
rather wovae ot Scott for thus valuing, and in every way 
doing his best to exjiresa hia value for, this very worthless, 
though by no meana inc-apahle king. The coiueq^ueacea 
were soon seen in the indigutitioo with which Scott began 
to speak of the Princesa of Wales's sias. In 1S06, in the 
squib he wTote on Lord Melville's acquittal, when im- 
peached for corruption by the liberal Government, he 
had written thus of the Princoss Caroline : — 

"Onr KIqb, too — oar PrincesiB,^! dara not flay xaiyca, air, — 
Ma; FniTiduncH watoh tbom witli niei'uy aud uixglitl 
While there's ods Scottish baniS that oan wag a olaymore, dr, 
Thej shall ne'er want a friend to atand Dp for their right. 
Ba dama'd he that dare not — 
For m; part L'll Bp3J^ not 
To beauty afflicted & trit>nte to give t 
Ftllit ap atendily, 
Drink it offreadijy, 
Eers's to the PidnosEB, ontl long nay she live." 

But whoever " stood up " for the Princess's right, certainly 
Scott did not do bo after hia intimacy with the Prince 
Regent began. He mentioned her only with severity, 
and in one letter at least, written to his brother, with 
something much coiirser than severity;' but tie king'i 
similar vioea did not at all alienate him from what at 

• Lookhwt'a Life 0/ ScoH, vi. 229-30. 
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laut htd oD the KppcanticQ of i deep pononal derotina to 
Ut aonragn. Tlio flnt baranet whum Oooi^a IV. made 
on nf«eedius to the throne, nl^r hu loug Iie^>ancy, iitu 
Soott, who not only acceptaJ tho honour gratefuUjr^ liat 
dwelt witli cJctKino priile on the fact tlutt it waa oITered to 
him hj ibo king himself, and was in no way due to the 
prompting of aoj mimfil«r'B a-ilnce. EIo wrote to Joanna 
BuUie on hearing of the Rej^til'a intention — for the offer 
WIS raoda hy the Ite^nt at tliu end of 1S18, though it 
iraa not actually confurmd till afi«r Goor^'a accession, 
namely, on tho 30th March, 1820,— "Tlie Duke of 
Boccluuch and Scott of Hniden, who, as the heads of 
my don and the Bources of my gentry, are )^od judges 
of whot I ought to do, have both givnn mo thuir earnest 
opinion to accept of nn hononr directly derived from the 
■ourc« of honour, and neither begged nor bought, as is 
the usual fasliion. Several of my ancestoie bore the title 
in the eeventeenth century, and, were it of conscqnence, 
I hare no reason to be asham^ of tlie decent and reapect- 
■ble persons who connect me with that period when tlwy 
cairiod into the field, lilLe Manioc, 

" Tbo Cnnoent at wbom gleam Cbe Cambrian oft, 
OuraiiiK liia periluua teaure, wound hia hdm," 

SO that, as a gentleman, I may stand on as good s footing 
BS other new creations." ' Why the honour was any 
greater for coming from such a king as George, than it 
would have been if it liad been augjeated by Lord Sid- 
mouth, or even Lord Liverpool, — or half aa great aa if 
Mr. Canning hail propOBed it, it ifl not easy to conceive. 
Geoi^ was a fair judge of literary merit, but not one to 

> LooUuTt'i Ufa of Beett, vi. 13, 14 
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be compared for a moment with that great orator and wit; 
and as to hia being the fountain of honour, there was so 
mnch dishonour of wliich the king was certainly the 
fountain too, that I do not think it waa very easy for two 
foantains both Bpringing from such a person to have flowed 
quite Tinraingled. George jnatly prided himself on Sir 
Walter Scott's having been the lirat creation of hia reign, 
and I think the event ahowed that the poet waa the foun- 
tain of much more honour for the king, than the king waa 
for the poet 

When Geoi^e came to Edinburgh in 1822, it was Sir 
Walter who acted virtually as the master of the cere- 
monies, and to whom it waa chiefly due that the visit waa 
BO successful It was then that George clad hia substantial 
person for the first time in the Highland coatume — to wit, 
In the Steuart Tartana — and was so much annoyed to find 
himself outvied by a wealthy alderman, Sir William 
Curtis, who had gone and done likewise, and, in hia equally 
grand Steuart Tartans, seemed a kind of parody of 
the king. The day on which the king arrived, Tuesday, 
I4th of August, 1822, was also the day on which Scott'a 
most intimate friend, William Erskine, then Lord Kin- 
nedder, died. Tet Scott went on hoard the royal yacht, 
was moat graciously received by George, had hia health 
dmnk by the king in a bottle of Highland whiskey, and 
with a proper show of devoted loyalty entreated to be 
allowed to retain the glass out of which his Majesty had 
just drunk hia health. The request waa grttcioiisly accnded 
to, but let it be pleaded on Scott's behalf, that on TPiichiog 
home and finding there his friend Crabbe the poet, he mt 
down on the royal gift, and crushed it tu atoms. One 
would hope that he was really thinking more even ol 
Cnbbe, and iwidh more of l>ekine, than of thn rojal 
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bronr tat whicb hn had «]>p«an>il, am) donbUcM had 
mOy hdivToil himMlf, wa gntsfuL Sir Walter fotam>4 
hi* ngKti] for tha king, rach m it wa^, to th» Iiwt, and «ven 
fMniMiI«d him*uir Uiat G«utge'a iImUi woul-i be a great 
imlitiealcalatnit^ror lh« natiun. Attdnallj I cannot Iwlp 
tliiiikiiig that Scott U'lievml raon in Uia king, thao he did 
in h» friend George ConnUig. AMtirwIly, grvatJj aa ba 
admind Canniu;;, he condamned him mon aud more m 
Canning gntr nmni liberal, and comt^limes spuaka of liia 
vaeringa in Diat direction vilh positive uponVv. George 
on tLe other hand, who believed mure iii numi>--r one than 
in anj other number, however huge, became iudi^ mom 
oonaervative after he become lif^-ut tlian he was before^ 
and as he gruw more conservative Scott grew mora cou> 
•errativa Itkewise, till he came to think this particular 
kin^ almost a pillar of tha Constitution. I suppose we 
on^t to explain tliia little bit of felish- worship in Scott 
much as we should the quaint practical adheeion to daelUng 
which he gave us an old man, who hail hnd all his life 
much more to do with the j>en than the sword — that ia, aa 
an eridence of tlie tendency of an improved type to recur 
t« that of the old wild stock on which it had been grafted. 
But certainly no fondal devotion of hia ancGstois to th«ir 
chief wiifl ever lese justified by mor.U iiuahtiea than Scott'a 
loyal devotion to the fountain of honour ea embodiod in 
" OUT fat friend," The whole relation to George waa a 
grotesque thread in Scott'a life ; and I cannot quite foi^give 
him for the utterly conventional aeverity with which b« 
threw oTer his lirst patron, the Queen, for sins wbicb 
were certainly not grosser, if they were not much less 
groes, than those of his second patron, the huBhand wbo 
had set her the example which she faitlif iilly, though at • 
distance, followed. 
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Sc»TT UBually professed great ignorance of politics, and did 
what he could to hold aloof from a world in which his 
fe«l:Dgs were very easily heated, while his knowledge wna 
apt to be very imperfect. But now and again, and nolaibly 
towards the close of his life, he got himself mixed up ia 
politics, and I need hardly say that it was always on the 
- Tory, and generally on the red-hot Tory, side. His first 
hasty intervention in politics was the song I have ju^t 
referred to on Lord Melville's acquittal, during the short 
"Whig administration of 1806, In fact Scott's comparative 
abstinence from politics was dua, I believe, chiefly to tha 
fact that during almost the whole of his literary life, 
Tories and not Whigs were ia power. No sooner was any 
reform proposed, any abase threatened, than Scott's eager 
Conservative spirit flashed up. Proposals were made in 
1806 for changes — and, as it was thought, reforms — in the 
Scotch Courtsof Law, and Soott immediately saw something 
like national calamity in the prospect. The mild proposala 
in question were discussed at a meeting of the Faculty oi 
Advocates, when Scott made a speech longer than he bad 
ever before delivered, and animated by a "flow and eneij^ 
of eloquence " for which those who were accustomed to 
hear his debating speeches were quite anpTepared. Ea 
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vmlked hotna bttwron two of thi nfyioKn, Mr. Jetbef 
lutd BnothcT, when liu oompaniona began to complimeat 
Mm on ki* elfoja'^oo, and to Bpi-iik plajfoUy of ita 
•nbJMrt Unt Siwtt WM in no mood far playfiiltMsa 
" Ko, no," ha exclaimed, " 'tis no kngliiiig matt«r ; Uttl* 
by littlo, wh»tnver yonr wishcn may be, you will destroy 
mad nndormino, imtU nDthiu;^ of what mnkc« Scotland 
Scotland ahitU remain!" "Aiid so raying," oilds Mr, Look- 
hart, " he turnol round to concool his ai^'tation, but not 
nntil Hr. Jcflrey «aw t«<ara giuhin^ down his chrok, — rest- 
injf his head, until ho recovepcd hiniaolt on the wall of tha 
Mound."' It was the aniiie strons feolinf; for old SootoK 
inatitationa which broVo out so qiinintly in the midst of his 
own woret troiiblca in 1826, on behalf of the Suotch bauk- 
ing.«ystem, when he so eloquently defended, in the letters 
of Maliiehi Mahigroreiher, vhat would now be called 
Home-Rnle for Scotland, and indeod really defeated the 
attempt of his friends the Tories, who were the innovaton 
this time, to encroach on those sacred iustitutions — the 
Scotch ouc-pound note, and the private-note circulation oi 
the Scotch banks. But when I speak of Scott as nHome- 
Roler, I should add that had not Scotland been for ^ffoa 
rations fjoTemed to a great extent, and, as he thought 
successfully, by Home-Rule, he was far too good a Conser- 
vative to have apologized for it at olL The basis of hia 
Conservatism was always the danger of undermining a 
system whioh had answered so welU In the concliidiiig 
passages of the letters to which I have juat referred, he 
contraste " Theory, e. scroll in her hand, full of deep and 
luyaterions combinations of figures, the least failure in 
ai^ one of which may alter the result entirely," vrltb 
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"a practical ayetem snccessful (ot npwarda of a centor;.* 
His vehement and unquailiog opposition to Eeform in 
ahnoBt the very last year of bb lite, when he had already 
auffered more than one stroke of paralyaia, was grounded 
on precisely the Bame argnm.eiit. At Jedhui-gh, on tha 
21at March, 1831, he appeared in the midat of an angry 
population (who hooted and jeerod at him till he turned 
round fiercely upon them with the defiance, "I regard your 
gabhle no more than the geeao on the green,") to urge the 
very earae protest. " We in thia diatrict," he said, " are 
proud, and with reaaon, that the first chain-bridge was tha 
work of a Scotchman, It still hangs where he erected 
it a pretty long time ago. The French heard of our 
invention, and determined to introduce it, but with 
great improvementa and embellishments. A friend of 
my own saw the thing tried. It was on the Seine at 
Marly. The French chain-bridge looked lighter and 
airier than the prototype. Every Enghshman present 
was disposed to confess that we had been beaten at our 
own trade. But by-and-by the gates were opened, and 
the multitude were to pass over. It began to swing 
rather formidably beneath the preaanre of the good com- 
pany ; and by the time the architect, who led the proces- 
sioii in great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the 
whole gave way, and he— worthy, patriotic artist — wsa 
the first that got a ducking. They h^ forgot the middle 
bolt, — or rather thia ingeniona person had conceived that 
to be a clumsy-looking feature, which might safely be 
dispensed with, while he put some invisible gimorack o( 
his own to supply ita place." ' It is atrange that Sit 
Valt«i did not see that this kind of criticiam, so iai u il 
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■|>{>lii!d kt all to Bucb on exportracnt as tbe Reform Bill, 
woa even more in point as ■ rabake to Uie nahnees of Um 
Sontch lefonner who hung the first aucccwfiil diain-bridge, 
tluui to the nuhneee of the French nfonuer of reform who 
doTiMd an unsucceaBfal variation on it. The audacity' of 
the fint experiment was much the greater, though the oom- 
pet«nca of tlto parson who ainiio it wite the greater also. 
And as a mattor of fnct, the political etnicture against th« 
SQppoMd insecurity of which Sir Walter was protesting 
with all the coura(<eof that diiuutle«a though dj'ingnatore^ 
WHS mndo by one who uudervtood hia work at least as well 
ma the Scotch arclutect. Tlie tmmp of the many tnnlla- 
tudee who have passed over it hns never yet nmde it to 
"swing dangerously," and Lord Itussell in tlie fulness of 
hisoge was but yeateiiiayr^oicijig in what he hnd achieved, 
and even in what those have achieved who hare altered 
bis work in the same spirit in which he designed it. 

But though Sir Walter persuailed himself that his 
Conservatism waa all founded in legitimate distrust of 
reckless ohange, there is evidence, I think, that at times 
at least it was due to elements leas Qoble. The leaat 
ereditahle incident in the story of his pohtical life — which 
Mr. Lockhart, with hia usual candour, did not conceal — 
waa the bitterness with which he resented a most nataial 
and reasonable Pari Lime ntory opposition to an appoint- 
ment which he had secured for his favourite brother, Tom. 
In 1810 Scott appointed his brother Tom, who had ihilod 
as a Writer to the Signet, to a place vacant under himeelf 
as Clerk of Session. He had not given him the best place 
vacant, because he thought it his duty to appoint an. 
official who bad grown grey in the service, but be gave 
Tom Scott this man's place, which was worth about 2602. 

year. In the meantime Tom Scott's affain did not 
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nniler it convenient for Mm to be come-at-able, and lis 
sliseiited himeelf, while iiiey wmb being settled, in the 
Isle of Man. Further, the CommiaBion on the Scotch 
Byatem of judicature almost immediately Tepoited that hia 
office waa one of supererogation, and ought to be abolished j 
but, to eoften the blow, they proposed to allow bim a 
pension of 130/. per aimum. Tiiis proposal was die- 
cussed with some natural jealousy in the House of Lords. 
Lord Lauderdale thought that when Tom Scott was 
appointed, it must have been pretty evident that the 
Commi^ion would propose to abolish his office, and that 
the appointment therefore sLould not have beea made. 
" Mr. Thomae Scott," he said, " would have 130?, for life 
u an indemnity for an ofGce the duties of which he never 
had performed, while those clerks who had laboured for 
twenty years had no adequate remuneration." Lord Hol- 
land supported this very reasonable and moderate view of 
the case ; but of course the Ministry carried their way, 
and Tom Scott got his unearned pension. Nevertheless, 
Scott was furious with Lord Holland. Writing soon after 
to the happy recipient of this little pension, be eay^ 
" Lord Holland has been in Edinburgh, and we met acci- 
dentally at a public party. He made up to me, bat I 
remembered his part in your atlkir, and cut bim with as 
little remorse as an old pen." Mi. Lockhart saya, on 
Lord Jef&ey's authority, that the scene was a very painftd 
one. Lord JefErey himseK declared that it was the only 
radenese of which he ever saw Scott guilty in the couiso 
of a life-long familiarity. And it is pleasant to know that 
he renewed his cordiality with Lord Holland in later years, 
though there is no evidence that he ever admitted that ho 
had been in the wrong. But the incident shows how 
veiy doubtful Sir Walter ought to have felt as to the purity 
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if Ua CoBNiTttuin. It li quite oetCafti that tlia 
pnponl to abolub Tom Scott's olHce without comjicii- 
■fttioa wH not & recUeaa experiment of & fucJamentAl 
kind. It wu ft men attempt at dinmishing the heavy 
bordena laid on tha people for the advantage of a unaU 
portion of the middle class, and yet Scott reacDted it n-ith 
aa much display of aelQsh passion — conaideriDg hia 
genuine nobility of breeding — as that vitb which the 
nide vorking men of Jedbutgh nfterwarde reaented hia 
gallant protest against ths Refonn Bill, and, later ajjiaiu, 
saluted the dauntleas old mftn with the dastardly cr^ ot 
" Burk Sir Walter I " Judged truly, I think Sir Walter*! 
eonduut in cutting Lord Holland " with aa little reiuoisa 
aa an old pen," for simply doing his duty in the Honse of 
Lords, was quite as ignoble in him as the bullying and 
insolence of the democratic party in 1831, when the dying 
[ion made hia lost dash at what he regarded as the foes of 
tha CoDBtitution. Doubtless he held that the mob, c^, 
M wo more decorouely say, the residuum, were in some 
aenae the enemies of true freedom. " I cannot read in 
hiatoiy," he writes once to Mr. Laidlaw, " of any free 
State which has been brought to slavery till the rascal 
and uninstructed populace had had their short hour of 
anarchical government, which naturally leads lo the stem 
repose of military despotism." But he does not seem 
ever to have perceived that educated men identify them- 
eelvea with " the rascal and uninstructed populace," when- 
ever they indulge on behalf of the selfish interests 
of their own class, passions auch as he had indulged in 
fighting for his brother's pension. It is not the want of 
instruction, it is the rascaldom, i e. the violent esprit de 
eotft of a selfish class, which " naturally leads " to violent 
Such rascaldom exista in all classes, and not 
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least in the dass of the cultivated and refined. Generon* 
and magoaniiuouB as Scott was, he wae evidently by uo 
means bee from the germs of it. 

One more illustration of Scott's political Conservatism, 
and I may leave his political life, which -waa not indeed his 
strong side, though, as with all sides of Scott's nature, it 
had an energy and Epirit all his own. On the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation he took a peeuHar view. As he 
juBtly said, he hated bigotry, and would have left the 
Catholics qnits alone, but for the great claims of their 
creed to interfere with political life. And even so, when 
the penal laws were once abolished, he would have 
abolished also the representative disabilities, as quite 
naeless, as well as very irritating when the iron system of 
efiective repression had ceased. But he disapproved of the 
abolition of the political parts of the penal laws. He 
thonght they would have stamped out pLoman Catholicism ; 
anil whether that were just or unjust, he thought it wonld 
have been a great national aervice, "As for Catliolic 
Emancipation," he wrote to Southey in 1807, "I am not, 
God knows, a bigot in religious matters, nor a friend to 
persecution ; but if a partioular set of religionists are ipso 
facto connected with foreign politics, and placed under 
the Bpiiitaal direction of a class of priests, whose unrivalled 
dexterity and activity are increased by the roles wiiich 
detach them from the rest of the world — I humbly think 
that we may be e.xcusod froTn entrusting to them those 
places in the State where the influHnce of such a clergy, 
■who act under the direction of a passive tool of our worst 
foe, is likely to he attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. If a gentleman chooses to walk about with a 
couple of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, if I };ive 
hiiu the shelter of my roof, I may at least he permi'teiJ 
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to Axclode liim from tbe seat next tu the fire." ' Anid in 
feUtion to the yoax 1S26, when Scott vigited Ireland, Mz. 
Lockhart writes, " He on all occasions expressed manfully 
hia belief that the beat thing for Ireland would have been 
nerer to relax tbe slrictly potitkal eiiactinents of tbe penal 
laws, however harsh these might appear. Had tbey been 
kept in vigour for another half-century, it was hia coQvio 
tion that Popery would havu bean all but extinguished in 
Ireland. But he thought tlut after admit'ing Komanists 
to the elective frauchiae, it waa a vain notion that they 
ooold be permanently or advantageously deterred from 
Doing that franchise in favour of those of their own per- 
suasion." 

Id his diary in 1829 he puts the same view etill more 
etiongly : — " I cannot get myaelf to feel at all anxiona 
about the Catholic question. I cannot see the use of 
fighting about the platter, when you have let them snatch 
the meat off it. I hold Popery to be such a mean and 
degrading superstition, that I am not sure I could have 
found myself liberal enough for voting the repeal of the 
penal laws as they existed before 1780. They must and 
would, in course of time, have smothered Popery ; and I 
confess that I should have seen tho old lady of Babylon's 
mouth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have 
taken the plaster off her mouth, and given her free respi- 
ration, I cannot see the sense of keeping up the irritation 
ftbout the claim to sit in Parliament. Unopposed, the 
Catholic superstition may eiuk into dust, with all its 
absurd ritual and eolemmtiee. Still it is an awful risk. 
The world is in fact as siUy as ever, and a gooil compe- 
tence of nonsense will always find believers," * That ia 
I LookharfB Lift "f 3cott, iiL 34. 
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the view of a etiorg and mtlier unscTupulous politician 
— a mos3-tiooper in politics — which Scott certainly 
was. He was thinking eyidentlj very little of juBtice, 
almost entirely of the most effective means of keeping 
the Kingdom, the Kingdom which he loved. Had he 
understood — what none of the politicians of that day 
understood — the strength of the Church of Rome as the 
only consistent es|>onent of the principle of Authority 
ia religion, I helieve Ma opposition to Catholic eman- 
cipation would have been as bitter ob hie opposition 
to Parliamentary reform. But he took for granted that 
whUe only " silly " persons lelieved in Kome, and only 
"infidels" rejected an authoritative creed altogether, it 
was quite easy by the exerciee of common sense, to find 
the true compromise between reason and religious humility. 
Had Scott lived through the religious controversies of our 
own days, it seems not unlikely that with his vivid imagi- 
nation, his warm Conservatism, and his rather inadequnto 
critical powers, he might himself have become » Boman 
Catholio. 
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WiTB the year 1835 oune a financul crins, and Con- 
riabls began to tremble for his aolrency. From the dsM 
of hia barouetcj Sir Walter had laanched out into ft oon- 
■tderable increase oT expenditure. He got plans on a 
rather large scale in 1821 for the increase of Abbotefotd, 
which veie all carried out. To meet his expenses in this 
and other ways he received Constable's bills for "fom 
unnamed works of fiction," of whicb he bod not written 
• line, but which came to exist in time, and were called 
Pei-eril v/ the Peak, Qumtin Dunmrd, St. Ranan'g Well, 
and Jtedyawii/et. Again, in the very year before the cxasb, 
1S2S, he married his eldest eon, the heir to tbe tiUe, to 
a jronng lady who waa herself an beiresa, Mias Jobson 
of Lochore, when Abbotsford and its estatea wets 
settled, with the reserve of 10,0002., which Sir Walter 
toot power to charge on the property for purposes of 
buaisees. Immediately afterwards he purchased a cap- 
taincy in the King's HuEsars for his son, which cost him 
SdOO/. Nor were the obligations he incurred on his own 
account, or that of his family, the only onea by whicb hs 
was burdened. He was always incurring expenses, often 
heavy expenses, for othfir people. 'Ihue, when Mr. Terry, 
ttie Htor, became joint leeeee and manager of the Adelphi 
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Thtifltre, London, Scott became his aijrety for 1250/., while 
James Eallantyne became his surety for 5001. more, and 
both these anms had to be paid by Sir Walter after 
Terry's failure in 1828. Such obligations as these, how- 
nveT, would have been nothing when compared with Sir 
Walter's means, had aO hia bUIs on Constable been duly 
honoured, and had not the printing firm of Ballantyno 
and Co. been so deeply involved with Constable's house 
that it necessarily became insolvent when he stopped. 
Taken altogether, I believe that Sir Walter earned during 
his own lifetime at least 140,000^, by his literary work 
alone, probably more; while even on his land and building 
combined he did not apparently spend more than half 
that sum. Then he had a certiiin income, about lOOOI. tt 
year, from his own and Lady Scott's private property, as 
well as IdOQl. a year as Clerk of Session, and ZOOl. more 
as Sheriff of Selkirk. Thus even his loss of the price 
of several novels by Constable's failure would not 
seriously have compromised Scott's position, but for hii 
share in the printing-house which foil with Constable, 
and the obligations of which amounted to 117,000i. 

Aa Scott had always forestalled hia income, — spend- 
ing the purchase-money of his poems and novels beforu 
they were written, — such a failure as this, at the age 
of fifty-five, when all the freabuesa of his youth waa 
gone out of him, when he saw bis son's prospects blighted 
aa well as hia own, and knew perfectly that Jamea 
Eallantyne, unassisted by him, could never hope to pay 
any fraction of the debt worth mentioning, would have 
been paralysing, had he not been a man of iron nervBi 
and of a pride and coarse hardly ever equalled. Domes- 
tio calamity, ton, was not Sax otL For two years he had 
watching the ikiluie of liia wil'e'a health with in- 
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cmuiiig uixiety, and as calamitioa seldon. come angles 
her illnesB took a moet fwrioiu form at the very tinw when 
the blow fell, and she died within four monthe of tha 
failure. Nay, Scott was himself unwell at the critical 
moment, and was taking sedatives which diBoomposed hu 
brain. Twelve days before the final failure, — whioh WM 
announced to him on the 1 7th January, 1S26,— he enters 
in his diary, " &fuch darmeiL I had walked till twdra 
with Skene and Euaaell, and then sat down to my work. 
To my horror and Burpriae I could neither write nor spell, 
bat put down one word for another, and wrote nonsense. 
I was much overpowered at the same time and could not 
conceive the reason. I fell ssleep, however, in my choir, 
and slept for two hours. On niy waking my head was 
clearer, and I began to rf<collect that List night I had 
taken the anodyne len for the purpose by Clarkson, and 
being disturbed in the couise of the night, I liad not 
slept it off." Ill fact the hyoscyumus had, combined 
with his enideties, given bitn a slight attack of what 
is now called apkania, tliat bmiu disease the most 
striking symptom of which is that one word is mis- 
taken for another. And this was Scott's preparatioii 
for hia failure, and the bold resolve which followed J 
it, 4« work for his creilitors as he had worked I 
himself and to pay oS, if possible, the whole 117,000^. 1 
by his own literary exertions. 

There is nothing iu its way in the whole of English I 
biography more impressive than the stoical extracta from I 
Scott's diary wbich note the descent of this blow. Here i 
is the anticipation of the previous day : " Edinburgh, 
January 16tL — Came thiaugh cold roade to as cold newa. 
Horst and Robinson have aafiered a bill to come back apoa | 
Constable, which, I suppose, infers the ruin of both bouses I 
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We shall Boon sea. Dined with the Skenes." And here 
13 the record itself: '"January I7th. — Jamos Ballantyne 
this morning, good lioneat fellow, with a visage as black 
as the crook. Ee hopts no nolvation ; has, indeed, taken 
measures to stop. It ia hard, after having fought such a 
battle. I have apologized for not attending the Eoyal 
Society Club, who have a gaudeainua on this day, and 
seemed to count much on my being the pneaes. My old 
acquaintance Miaa Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died 
suddenly. I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir 
W. S,, and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, 
my wife, and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneak- 
ing as I came home from the Parliament-house — felt as if 
I were liable monetrarl digito in no veiy pleasant wuy. 
But this must be borne cum eateris ; and, thank God, 
however uncomfortable, I do not feel despondent."' On 
the following day, the 18th January, the day after the 
blow, he records a bad night, a wish that the nest t«o 
days were over, but that " the worst is over," and cin 
the same day he set about making notes for the maiinum 
opus, as he called it — the complete edition of all tha 
novels, with a new introduction and notes. On the 19th 
January, two days after the failure, he calmly resumed the 
composition of Woodaioeh — the novel on which he waa 
then engaged — and eompleted, he says, "about twenty 
printed pages of it ;" to which be adds thiit he had " a 
painful scene after dinner and another after supper, 
endeavouring to convince these poor creatures " [liis wil'a 
and daaghter] " tliat they most not look for miracles, but 
consider the misfortune as certain, and only to be lessened 
by patience and labour," On. the Slst January, after » 
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aimhtr of banonm dcUUs, he qa'>t<« from Job, " Naked 
w* entered the world and naked we leave it ; bleasod be 
the name ot the Lord." On the 23nd he aaya, "I fed 
neither disbononred nor brolceo down by the bod, now 
tinlj bod, news I have reoeived. I have walked my I«t 
in the dotnaina I have planted- -ent the laat time in the 
hatla I have bailt. But deatb would have taken them 
from me, if misfortime hnd npared them, lly poor people 
whom I loved eo well I There w just another die to tam 
up against me in thia mn of illlnck, i. e. if I ahottld break 
my mngic wand in the fall from this elephant, and loee 
ray popularity vrith my fortune. Then Woodcock and 
Boney" [his life of Napoleon] "may both go to the 
paper-maker, and I may take to amoking cigam and 
drinking grog, or turn devotee and intoxicate the biuu 
another way." ' He odda that when he sots to work 
dogijedly, he is exactly the same man he ever was, " neither 
low-epiiited nor dutirait," nay, that advcniily is to hiis 
"a tonic and bracer." 

The heaviest blow was, I think, the blow to hie pridei 
Very early he begins to note painfully the different way in 
which different friends greet him, to remark that aome 
Bmile as if to say, " think nothing about it, my lad, it !■>■ 
quite out of OUT thoQghts ;" that others adopt an afiec 
gravity, " such aa one eeea and deapiaea at a funeral," aoc 
the best-bred "just shook hands and went on," He writesfl 
to Mr. Morritt with a proud imliH'erence, clearly to b 
extent simulated : — "My wonienkind will be the greats' J 
sufferers, yet even they look cheerily forward ; and, fi 
myaelfl the blowing off of luy hat on a stormy day n 
given me more unonsiueiSB." ' To Lady Davy ha n 
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truly enough : — "I beg my humblest complinienta to Sii 
Humphrey, and tell him, HI Luck, thEit direful chemist, 
never put into his crucible a more indissoluble piece of 
stuff than jour affectionate conain and sincere well- 
wisher, Walter Scott."' When hia Letters of Malacki 
Malafjrowther came out he writes : — " I am glad of this 
bniilzie, aa far as I am ooncemed ; people will not dare 
talk of me aa an object of pity — no more ' poor-manning.' 
Who asks how many punds Scots the old champion had 
in hJB pocket when 

' Ho set a bngle to his niooth. 
And blew ao lond and ahrill. 
The imse in groonwood shook thareat, 
8ae load rang every yil.' 

This sounds conoeitcd enough, jet is not far from truth."* 
His dread of pity is just the same when his wife dies : — 
"Will it be better," he writes, "when left to my own 
feelings, I see the whole world pipe and dance around 
me 1 I think it wiU. Their sympathy intrudes on my 
present affliction." Again, on returning for the first time 
from Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lady Scott's funeral; — 
"I again took possession of the family bedroom and my 
widowed conch. This was a sore trial, but it was necea- 
eary not to blink such a resolution. Indeed I do not like 
to have it thought that there is any way in which I can 
be beaten." And again: — "I have a secret pride — 1 
foncj it will be so most truiy termed — which impels me to 
mix with mj distreaaas strange snatches of mirth, ' which 
have no mirth in them.' "' 
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|UidM||bl«8ira«MW|MBMto*begB>i; thatther 
■ ««UfiTCfar n ilw toovw riM wm "an old 
SbWaharwH itraGk vith Ike r i Kp i mion , 
il tbBt h dtMTfud U> becmu dHnal, a« « naau 
I wbo t-Ae anna ^Krnat a a» of tzoallMi, i 
il of Tuldiag to the warea. It vat cstmaij a ■ 
atng of which ha hiip»*if de 
) ia Edmbingh *-■• aold, and ha bad to go i 
IB Iba, Bnws'a lodgiBp, when lie vaa t 
[ fail dntiea aa Oleik of 8«anoiL Hk wtb « 
Hit ealato waa cutiTeyed to tnutees fur tbe I 
of hia crediton till such time as be should pMjr oif 
Ballantjiw and Co'a. debt, which of oouree in his life tima 
iw nerer did. Tet between Jano&ry, 1836, and J« 
L 18S8, bo earned for his creditors ver; oeai^ i 
Woodttoek sold for 8228i., "a matchleaB aiia^ 
Walter remuked, "for less than three montti^ 
The firet two editions of TAe Lift of Napoleon 1 
parte, on which Mr. Loclcharl says that Scott had a 
the uureniitting labour of about two yeaca — labour i 
Tolring a fat greater strain on eyes and brain than 1 
fani^piiative work ever caused him — sold for 18,(M 
lUd Sir Walter's health last«i1. be wonld Lave n 
hix obligations on behalf of liolLiutyne and Col « 
«ght or nine years at most from tbe time of his fitiliu 
Bat what is more reisnrkablo still, is that after hie bee 
Cubd be stniggled on with bttle more than half a b 
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but A wiole will, to work while it waa yet day, though 
the Bvening was dropping fast, (hunt Robert of Parii 
and Castle Da.ngerous were really tho compositions of a 
paralytic patient. 

It waa in Septeniher, 1830, that the first of these 
tales was begun. As early as the 15th Februajy of that 
year he had had Ids first true paralytic seizure. Ho had 
been diecharging hia duties as clerk of session as usual, 
and received in the afternoon a visit from a lady friend of 
his, Mjaa Young, who was auhniitting to him some manu- 
script memoirs of her father, when the stroke camo. It 
was but alight. He struggled against it with hia usual 
iron power of will, and actually managed to stagger out of 
the room where the lady was sitting with him, into the 
drawing-room where his daughter was, but there he full 
his full length on the floor. He was cupped, acd fully 
recovered hia speech during the course of the day, but 
Mr. Lockhart thinks that never, after this attack, did his 
Btyle recover its full lucidity and terseness. A cloudineas 
in words and a cloudiness of arrangement began to he 
visible. In the eourae of the year he retired from hia 
duties of clerk of session, and his publishers hoped that, 
by engaging him on the new and complete edition of his 
works, they might detach hira from the attempt at imagi- 
native creation for which he was now so much loss fit. 
But Sir Walter's will survived his judgment. When, 
in the previooa year, BaUantyne had been disabled fi'om 
attending to business by his wifu's illness (which ended iu 
her death), Scott bad written in his diary, " It is Jiia 
(Ballantyne's) nature to indulge apprehensions of the 
worst which incapacitate him for labour. I cannot help 
regarding this amiable weaknesB of the mind with some- 
thing too nearly allied to conteiapt," ind assuredly he 
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wu (coRtj at DO Ricb iTMkBMi h i iM dt. ITot only d 
h* row nnch birdw apunit the ttreun of fortiuw than ht 
hnd cntr rowtid with it, liut, wtuit required vtHi mon 
neolution, ha fought on «^iut the growing oonrictJoB 
HuX hta imi^iwtioii wotild itot kindls, as it tunl to do, 
to lU old hML 

When he dictttod to LudUw, — for at thia time be eoaU 
hanllf write himself for rbeanutiBm in the biuid, — ha 
woulil fi«i]Dentl7 paoae aad look round him, like a nun 
" mocked with ahadowa." Then he bestirrod hintself wi^ _ 
a great effort, Tallied his foite, and the style a^uu £ 
clear and bright, hut not for long. The cloada i 
pther again, and the mental blank recur. Tfaia e 
became viaiUe to bia publishen, who wrote diacoutagLngl; 
of the DBW noYel — to Scott's own great distress and £ 

(tion. The oddest featoie in the matter was thst I _ 
letters to them were fall of the old terseness, snd force, 
and caustic turns. On busiDess he was as clear and keen 
as in his best days. It was only at his highest task, the 
task of creatiTB work, that his canning began to &il fa 
Here, for instance, ate a few sentences written to Cadel 
his publisher, touching this very point — the diaconrags-^ 
ment which James BaUantyne had been pouring on 1 
new novel. Bulhrntyne, be saya, finds fault with the 
sulyect, when whnt he really should liave fonnd fault with 
was the failing power of the author: — "James ie, wiUi 
many otiier kindly critics, perhaps in the predicament of 
on honest drankard, when crop-sick the nest monung^ 
who does not ascribe the malady to the wine he ] 
dmnk, but to having tasted some poriJculor dish at dinned 

which disagreed with his etomsch I have lost^ UJ 

is pliun, the power of interesting the country, and ou( 
in juBtice to all patties, to letire while I have k 
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But this is an important step, and I will not be obstinatfl 

about it if it be necessary Frankly, I cannot think 

of flinging aside the half-finished volume, as if it were a 

corked bottle of wine I may, perhaps, take a trip 

to the Continent for a year or two, if I lind Othello's 
occupation gone, or rather Othello's refutation."' And 
again, in a very ahle letter written on tha 12th of De- 
oomber, 1830, to Cadell, be takes a view of the eituation 
with as much calmneas and imperturbability as if be were 
an outaide spectator. " There were many circumstances in 
the matter which you and J. E. (James Ballantyne) could 
not be aware of, and which, if you were aware of, might 
have influenced your judgment, which had, and yet have, 
a moat powerful effect upon mine. The deaths of both 
my father and mother have been preceded by a paralytic 
shock. My father survived it for nearly two years — a 
melancholy respite, and not to be desired. I was 
alarmed with Misa Young's morning visit, when, as you 
know, I lost my speech. The medical people snid it 
was from the stomach, which might be, but while 
thei'fl is a doubt upon a goint so alarming, you wUl not 
wonder that the subject, or to use Hare's lingo, the shot, 
should be a little anxious." He relates how he had 
followed all the strict medical regime prescribed to him 
with scrupulous regularity, and then begun hia work 
again with as much attention aa ha could. "And having 
taken pains with my story, I find it is not relished, 
nor indeed tolerated, by those who have no interest in 
condemning it, but a strong interest in putting even a 
foce"() force) "upon their consciences. Was not this, 
in the circumstances, a damper to an invalid already 

' Lookliart'a Lifa of Scolt, i. 11, IB. 
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afraid that the sharp edge might be taken olT his in- 
tellect,, though he wae not himself sensible of Ihat!" In 
fact, no more masterly diacuasion of the question whether 
his mind were failing ot not, and wiiat ho ought to do in 
the interral of doubt, con be conceived, than these letters 
give UB. At this time the debt of Ballontyne and Co. had 
been wdueed by repealled dividends — all the fruits of 
Scott'fl hteraiy work — more than one half. On the 17th 
of Deoembpr, 1830, tlie liabilities stood at 54,000/, 
bavtug been reduced C3,000/, within '^ve years. And 8a, 
Walter, encouraged by this great taaolt of his laboi 
nsnmed the suspended noveh 

But with the beginning of 1831 came new alarms. On 
January 5th Sir Walter enters in his diary, — " Very 
indifferent, with more awkward feelings than I can weD 
bear up against. My voice sunk and my head strangely 
confused." Still he struggled on. On the 3Ist January 
he went alone to Edinburgh to sign his will, and stayed 
at his bookseller's (Cadell's) house in Athol Crescent. 
A great enow-stonn set in which kept him in Edii^ 
burgh and in Mr. Cadell's house till the 9th February. 
One day while the snow was still falling heavily, Bal- 
lantyne reminded him that a motto was wanting for 
one of the chapters of Count Robert of Paris. Ea 
went to the window, looked out for a moment, and 
wrote, — 

" The Btorm Increaaea ; 'tia no ammy shower, 
FoBter'd in the moiat breaat cf Maroh or April, 
Or HOob aa parchgd anmmer aoola hia lipa with. 
Hsaren'a windows are flung wide; tha iamost deepa 
Call, in hoarso greeting', one npon anatlier j 
Od oomea the flood, in all its foxining hurron, 
And. wliam'i the dike shall stop it P 

The DAtg* i » Potm,' 
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Clearly this failing imngination of Sir ^\'altcr'9 was elUl 
a gicat deal nioru viviil than that of most men, with 
braiiia as aoimd aa it ever pi^aeed Praindence tn make 
tliem. But his troubles were oot jet even numbered. 
The "atotm increased," and it was, as he said, "no suniiy 
shower." His lame leg became so painful tbat he bad to 
get a mechanical apparatus to relieve him of some nf the 
bnnlen of supportiug it. Tlien, ou the 21st March, hs 
was hissed at Jedburgb, as 1 liave before said, for bia 
vebement oppoBition to Keforiu. In April he had another 
Btroke of paralysis which ha now himself recogniMd as 
one. Still he straggled on at bia novel. Under the data 
of May 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry in bis diary : — " Here 
is a precious job. 1 have a formal remonstrance from thoso 
critical people, Ballautyne and Cadell, against the last 
volume of Count Robert, which, is within a sheet of being 
finished. I suspect theii opinion will be found to coincide 
with that of the public ; at least it is not very different 
from my own. The blow is a stunning one, 1 suppose, 
for I scarcely feel it It is singular, but it comes with 
as little smrpiise aa if I had a remedy ready; yet God 
knows I am at sea in the dark, and the vessel leaky, I 
think, into the bargain. I cannot conceive that I have 
tied a knot with my tongue which my teeth cannot untie. 
We shall see. I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
lather in body than mind, and I often wish I could lie 
down and sleep without waking. But I will fight it out 
if I can." ' The medical men with one accord tried to 
make bim give up bis novel- writing. But be smiled and 
put them by. He took up Uount Robert of Paris again, 
and tried to recast it. On the ISth May he insisted oa 

> LookLiart's Liftajaeatt, s. 6&.& 
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*"-~"-g th» Jic tl i m (at Boxbuighslura, to be tMU ri 
JwIInu^ and in tpit* of tb* gnmiiTiwty raeeptioB fat 
hail aat with in Hur-li. no diasiuaioD would keep him u 
hona. Ha wu adutad ta tlio town wtlh gitauis ud 
falaqthanita, ami Sir Walter hod to oacape from Jodbcrgb 
by a ba^ wij to avo>>) poiaonol vio]onc«. Tba eric* 
of " Baik Sir Wnltrr," wiLli which he wma salutsd on Uua 
oecaaiail, haaDtnl htm throughout hia illnees and on hia 
djing bed. At the Selkirk election it was Sir Walter'a 
dotj ia Sheriff to prtaide, and his family therefore made 
DO attampt to dlanade him fiOQi hia attendance. Thera 
ha waa ao woU known and loved, thut in apite of ius Ti»7 
vUwa, ha waa not inaiille4, and the only man who mailo 
any attempt to hurtle the Tory electura, waa seized by Sir 
Waltar with bia own liauJ, at he got out of his carri.-«ge, 
and oommittad to prison without nniitanca till the electio;! 
day waa over. 

A aeton vMch bad been otdend for hia head, g^tb bin 
aome relief and ot conrse the first result waa that ba 
tnmed immediately to hia novel- writing again, and began 
Ciulle Dangerout in July, 1S31,— the laat July bat one 
which he waa to bm at all. He even made a littla 
journey in coicpany with Mr. Lockhort, in order to eea 
the acene of the etory he wished to tell, and on hia retutn 
set to work with all his old vigour to linish bia tale, 
and put the concluding toTichea to Couvt Robert of PaH», 
But bis temper was no longer what it Lad been, 
quarrelled with Bidlnntyne, partly for his depreciatoM 
criticism of Count Eoberi of Parig, partly for bia growinj 
tendency to a mystic and strait-Liced sort of disaent ( 
bia increasing Liberalism. Even Mr. Laidlnw and Scottid 
children had much to bear. But he struggled on even 1 
the end, and did not consent to try the experiment of ■ 
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voyage andvisittoltalyiill his immediate work was done. 
Well might Lord Chief Baron Shepherd apply to Scott 
Cicero's description of some contemporary of his own, who 
" had home adveiaity wisely, wh o had not been broken by 
fortnne, sjid who, amidst the buffets of fate, had main- 
tained hia dignity." There was in Sir Walter, I think, 
at least aa much of the Stoic as the Christian. But 
Stoio or Christian, he was a hero of the old, indomitable 
type. Eren the last fragments of his imaginative power 
were all turned to aceount by that unconquerable will, 
amidst the diecouragement of friends, and the still more 
disheartening doubts of his own mind. Like the head> 
land stemming a rough sea, he was gradually wtmi away, 
bat nevet crushed. 
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CHAPTER XTt 



Il tbe month of September, 1S31, tie diaeaae of the 
btom which hoil long becu ia existence laxiat hare made 
a coDsideialile step in a<Iva.nce. Pot the first time the 
Qloaion seemed to poesees Sir Walter that he had paid 
off all the debt for nhich he vas liable, and that he was 
once more free to give as his geDerodty promptod. Scott 
vent >1r. Lockhort 50Z. to aave hie grandchildren soma 
alight inconvenience, and told another of his com- 
spondentB that he had " put hia decayed fortaae into aa 
good a condition as he could desire." It was veil, thei^- 
fore, that he had at last consented to try the effect of 
travel on his beolth,^ — not that he could hope to ancst 
by it such a disease as his, tiut that it diverted him froia 
the most painfal of all efi'orts, that of trying anew dw 
Bpell which had at last failed him, and perceiving in the 
disappointed eyes of hia old adniirera that the magio of 
hia imagination was a thing of the past. The lost day 
of real enjoyment at Abbotsford — for when Sir "Walter 
leturaed to it to die, it was but to catch once more ths 
oatlines of its walls, the rustle of its woods, and tho 
gleam of its waters, through senses already darkened to 
all less familiar and less fascinating visiona — was the 
23iid September, 1831. On the Slst, Wordsworth 1 
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come to bid his old friend a^dieu, and on the ^Qnd — the last 
day at home— they spent tha morning together in a risit 
to Newark. It waa a day to deepen alike in Scott and 
in Wordsworth whatever of aympathy either of them had 
nidi the very dUfereat genius of the other, and that it 
had this result in Wordsworth's case, we know from the 
very beautiful poem, — " YaiTow Eo visited,"^ and the son- 
net which the occasion also produced. And even Seott, 
who was so little of a Wordaworthian, who enjoyed 
Johnson's stately but formal verae, and Crabbe'a vivid 
Dutch painting, monj than Le enjoyed the poetry of the 
transcendental school, must have recurred that day with 
more than usual emotion to his favourite Wordaworthian 
poem. Soon after his wife'a death, he had remarked in 
his diaty how finely " the effect of grief upon persona who 
like myself are highly susceptible of humour " had been 
" touched by Wordsworth in the character of the merry 
village teacher, Matthew, whom Jeffrey profanely callfl 
a half-cnuiy, sentimental person."' And long before this 
time, during the brightaat period of his life, Scott had 
made the old Antiquary of his novel quote the same 
poem of Wordsworth's, in a passage where the period of 
life at which he had now arrived is anticipated with 
Bingnlar pathoa and force. " It is at such moments bb 
these," says Mr. Oldfauck, "that we feel the changes of 
time. The same objects are before us — those inanimate 
ttiinga which we have gazed on in wayward infancy and 
impetaouB youth, in anxious and scheming manhood — they 
are permanent and the eam.e ; but when we look upon 
them in cold, nnfcieling old age, can we, changed in ooi 
tamper, our puraoits, our feeJings, — eh.inged in our form, 
our liinbs,and our strength, — can we be ourselves called tha 

» Lookhmt's lift of 8coU, ix. 63. 
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•mel grdo we not nthoi look back with a aort of woodoc ^^ 
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QpODonr fomior kI VMM beings tepamta and diatmot fl 
what we ROW ore 1 TI16 pUiloaupber who appealed feiiii 
Pbllip iuilnmetl with wine to Philip in his honn of 
•obriety, (lid not clulm a jiid^ eo dilTercnt aa if he had 
^pealed from Philip in his jrouth to Philip in his dA 
age, I cumot hut be touched with the feeling bo beonti- 
foUjexpreased in a poem which I have heard repeated: — 

' iij ojet an dim with ohildish tsan, 

Mj hoBTt is idly ttirtd. 
For Che Muia luund ii in mj ear* 

Which in thoao daja 1 h«B^ 
Tfatu forei it ttill in our dsoaf. 

And jet the wiser mind 
Moania losii tut what age take* awaf 

ThSiD what it learei behind.' " ' 

Sii Walter's memory, which, in epite of the alight 
Cailue of brain and the mild illuaiona to which, on th6 
•nlgact of hia own prospects, he waanow liable, had as yet 
been little impaired — indeed, be could still quota wlu^ 
i from all hia favooritti authors — must have recoired 
to those favotmla Woidsworthian lines of hb with ain- 
gnlar force, as, with Wordsworth for his companion, hs 
gased on the refuge of the lost Minstrel of his imaginalioii 
for the last time, and felt in himself bow much of joy in 
the sight, age had taken away, ami how much, too, of 
the habit of expecting it, it had unfortunately left behind. 
Whether Sit Walter recalled this poem of Wordsworth'a an 
thia occasion or not — and if he recalled it, his delight in 
giving pleasure would assuredly have led him to let Worde- 
worth know that he recalled it — the mood it paints VU 
anqueetioiiably that in which his last day at Abbotsfind 
* TfM JiMguory, ohaii. x. 
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was paa^ed. In the evening, Teferrisg to the jonmejr 
which was to hegiu the next day, he romarked that 
Fielding and Smollett had heea driven ahioad hf declin- 
ing health, and that they had never returned ; while 
Wordsworth — willing perhaps to hting out a hrightei 
featore in the present picture — regretted that the last days 
of those two great novelists had not been surrounded by 
due marke of respect. With Sir Walter, as he well knew, 
it was different. The Liberal Government that he had so 
bitterly opposed were pressing on him signs of the honooi 
in which he was held, and a ship of his Majesty's navy 
had been placed at his dieposal to take him to the 
Mediterranean. And Wordsworth himself added hiji 
own more durable token of reverence. As long as £i^iah 
poetry lives, Englishmen will know something of that 
last day of the last Minstrel at Xewark : — 

" Grave thonghts ruled wide on that iweet iaj, 
Tbeir dignity installing 
In gentle bOBOtnE, while sera leaves 

Were on the boagh or fulling ; 
Bat breeies pliiy'd, ajid Himahiiia gleam'd 

The forest to embolden, 
Bedden'd the fioiy Irnes, and ahat 
Transparence throngli the golden. 
" For busy thooglitH the Btreant flow'd on 
la fbamy agitation ; 
And slept in many a orystal pool 

For qniet oontemplatian : 
No public and no private obto 

Tbe free-bom mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hanra. 
Our happy days leoalling. 

'And if, M TarroiT throagh the wood! 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet ns with nnaltar'd iace, 

Tboafjh we wei« oLanged and changlnci 
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IT tX#B KHn* DMnrnl vbutixr ijiinil 
(luT inwani pro* p>cc tmr, 

Tba wHil'i doap rmJlcj wu dM tlov 
Ita brigbUMiu to nMWTar. 

•■ ElPrna! blsuinc* on tl« Una* 
And tier ditrinn eniplcTmaDt. 
Thu bluuiiipit* Muae who tnina bw ac 
for hope lud oalu siuujruentj 
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□m o'lir tWir piliDW 
Asd ou« waf 1*71 tliair 

Mot aaail; oludvd. 
• • • 

* Nor deem thnt looaJimd B 

Play* false with, oui aSeotJou*) 

Dnunctifios nor tears — made apoct 

For fauinfiil doj^otjona i 
Ah, DO t the Tiaioni of the pMt 

Saatniii the heart in feeiin); 
LUe aa aliQ is — oar cbaogelal Life 

Witli friuuds ^lU kiDdnid da-LUag, 

" Bum witDe»B ye, whcine thonghta that dl^ 

In Ywtdw'b gruvea wbto oentred. 
Who throQgb the silent jiurtal btdIi 

Of roouldoring Newivrk eotcT'd j 
And clomb the vrindint; stair that onM 

Too timidly waa maimt«d 
By the ta£t Minsural — not the hut I — 

Ei« he liii tale tcoountad." 

Thus did the meditative poetry, the day of which n 
not yet, do hooour to itaolf in doing homage to 1 
MinstTel of romRrtic energy and martial eni«tpri80, who, I 
witli the flchool of poetry ho loved, waa passing away. 

On the 23rd Septemher Scott kft Abbotaford, apend- 
Ing five days on his journey to London ; nor would ha 
ftllow any of the old objecta of interest to be passed with- J 
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out getting ont of the carriage to see them. He did not 
leave London for Portsmouth till the 23rd Ootobec, hnt 
Bpent the IntHrvcning time in London, where he took m* 
dical advice, and with hia old ahrewdneas wheeled his ohaii 
into a dark comer during the physicians' absence iroia the 
room to consult, that he might read their faces clearly ou 
their return without their heing able to read his. They 
recognized traces of brain diaeaae, but Sir Walter was 
relieved by their coraparativelj favourable opinion, for ho 
admitted that he had feared insanity, and therefore had 
"feared them." On the 29th October he sailed for Malta, 
and on the 20th Novemher Sir Walter insisted on being 
landed on a small volcanic island which had appeared four 
months previously, and which disappeared again in a few 
days, and on clambering about its crumbling lava, in spite 
of sinking at nearly eveiy step almost up to his knees, in 
order that he might send a description of it to his old 
fiiend Mr. Skene. On the 22nd IJovember he reached 
Malta, where he looked eagerly at the antiquities of the 
place, for he still hoped to write a novel — and, indeed, 
actually wrote one at Naples, which was never published, 
called The Siege of Malta — on the subject of the Knights 
of Malta, who had interested him so much in his youth. 
From Malta Scott went to Naples, which he reached 
on the 17th December, and where he found much 
pleaBure in the society of Sir William Gell, an invalid 
like himself, but not ane who, like himself, struggled 
against the admission of his infirmities, and refused 
to be carried when his own legs would not safely carry 
him. Sir William GeU's dog delighted the old man ; he 
would pat it and call it "Poor boy!" and confide to 
Sir William how he had at home " two very fine iavoutilfl 
dogs, so large that I am always a&aid they look too lat:ga 
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■nd loo fniU far mj diminulied iBcome." Zn all hit 
latten homa he gsre some injunction to Mr. Laidlsw 
about the poor people uid the dogs. 

On the 23nd of Much, 1 633, Go«the died, an erent 
whioh made ft great impreesion on Scatt> who bod intdnded 
to Tiait WeiiDBf on hia way bnck, on purpose to see 
Ooethe, and this mnch increAacd his eager desire to 
ntom home. Accordingly on the IGtb of April, the hutt 
day on which he made any pntry in hia diary, he 
quitted Naples for Rome, wtiore ho stayed long enoogh 
only to let hia daaf-hwr ace aoioething of the place, and 
honied off homowarda oa the aUt of May. In Venice 
be was stilt strong enough to insist on acramhling down 
into the dungeons adjoining the Bridge of Siglis ; and at 
Frankfort he entered n IjookaelWa ehop, when the man 
brought out a lithograph of Ahbotsfoni, and Scott remark- 
ing, " I know tlmt already, sir," loft the shop unrecog- 
nized, more thim ever craving for home. At TCimegnen, 
on the 9th of iTune, while in a steamboat on the Rhine, 
he had his most serious attack of apoplexy, btit wonld not 
diacontintte hia journey, was lifted into an English ateam- 
boat at Rotterdam on the 1 Ith of June, and arrived in 
Ijondon oa the 13th. There he recognized hia children, 
and appeared to expect immediate death, as he gave them 
repeatedly hia most solemn blessing, but for the moat part 
he lay at the St, Jaaies'e Hotel, in Jermyn Street, without 
any power to converse. There it was that Allan Cun- 
ningham, on walking home one ni^ht, found a group ol 
working men at the comer of the street, who stopped hifri 
and aaked, " aa if there was but one death-bed in London, 
'Do yon know, sir, if this ia the street where he ja 
ying 1 ' " According to the usual irony of destiny, it was 
while the working men were doing him this hearty am] 
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nnconaoiona homage, that Sir Walter, wheneTer difitorbeii 
by the noises of the street, imagined himself at the polling- 
booth of Jedburgh, where the people had cried out, " Burk 
Sir Walter." And it was while lying hero, — only now 
and then uttering a few words, — that Mr, Lockhart saya 
of him, " He expressed his will as determinedly as ever, 
and expressed it with the aame apt and good-natured 
irony that be was wont to nee." 

Sir Walter's great and uigent desire was to return to 
Abhotsford, and at last his physicians yielded. On the 
7tb July he was lifted into his carriage, followed by hia 
trembling and weeping daughters, and so taken to a 
Bteamboat, where the captain gitve up his private cabin — 
a cabin on deck — for hia use. He remained unconscionB 
of any change till after his arrival in Edinburgh, when, 
on the 11th July, he was placed again in hia carriage, and 
remained in it quite unconscious during the first two 
stages of the journey to Tweedaide. But as the carriage 
entered the valley of the Gala, he began to look about him. 
Presently he murmured a name or two, "Gala water, 
flnrely, — Buckholm, — TorwoodJee." When the outline 
of the Eildon hills came in view, Scott's excitement was 
great, and when his eye caught the towers of Abbotsford, 
he sprang up with a cry of deliglit, and while the towers 
remained in sight it took his physician, his son-in-law, 
and Ms servant, to keep him in the carriage. Mr. Laidlaw 
was waiting for him, and he met him with a cry, " Ha 1 
Willie Laidlaw ! O, man, how often I have thought of 
you I" Pifl dogs came round his chair and began to fawn 
on him and lick his hands, while Sir Walter smiled or 
Bobbed over them. The next morning he was wheeled 
about hiiB garden, and on the following morning was oat 
in thia vay for a couple of hoaia; within a day or two he 
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fimciBd that he could write again, hnt on taking the pen iota 
his hand, his hiigers conld not clasp it, and he sanlc back 
■with tears rolling down his cheek. Later, when Laid* 
law said in hia hearing that Sir Walter had liad a littla 
lepose, lio replied, "No, Willie; no repose ibr Sir Walter 
but in the grave." As the tflara rushed from hia eyes, hia 
old pride revived. " Friends," he said, " don't let me ex- 
pose myself — get me to bed, — that is tliL> only place." 

After this Sir Walter never left hia room. Occasionally 
he dropped off into delirium, and the old painful memory, — 
that cry of " Burk Sir Walter," — might be ^aiu hiiard 
on his hps. He lingered, however, till the 21»t Sep- 
tember, — more than two months from the day of bis 
reaching home, and a year from the day of WordswortVo 
arrival at Abbotsford before his departure for the Me- 
diterranean, with only one clear interval of conacioua- 
nesB, on Monday, tho 17th September. On that day Mr. 
Lockhart was called to Sir Walter's bedside with tho newa 
that he had awakened in a state of conipoaure and coa- 
eoionaness, and wished to see him. " ' Lockhart,' he said, 
* I may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
be a good man, — be virtuous, — be religious, — be a good 
man. Kotliing else will give you any comfort when yoa 
come to lie here.' He paused, and I said, ' Shall I send 
for Sophia and Anne V ' N"o,' saJd he, ' don't diaturb 
them. Poor souls ! I know they were up all night, 
God bless you all ! ' " With this he sank into a very 
tran.quU sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards gava 
any sign of conaciouaneaa except for an instant on tha 
arrival of his sons. And so four days afterwards, on the 
day of the autumnal equinox in 1632, at half-past one in 
the afternoon, on a glorious autumn day, with every 
wmdow vide open, and the ripple of the Tweed over itt 
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pebbles distinctly audible in his room, he passed aTvay, 
and " his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes." He died 
a month after completing his sixty-first year. Nearly 
seven years earlier, on the 7th December, 1825, he had 
in his diary taken a survey of his own health in relation 
to the age reached by his father and other members of his 
£Eunily, and had stated as the result of his considerations, 
"Square the odds and good night. Sir Walter, about sixty. 
I care not if I leave my name unstained and my family 
property settled. ScU est vixisse/* Thus he lived just a 
year — ^bat a year of gradual death — ^beyond hi« owir 
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Bb Wautbb certainly left hu "name niuilaiiietl," quIom 
tlie Mriona mietakca natural ta a ungiiine tctnpciamaiit 
inch as his, are to bo counted as Btainti upon his Daine; 
and if they aru, wliere among the soni of men would 
yon find maiiy unstained nainea as noMe as hie with 
mcb a (tain upon itT He -was not only seiiBitiTely 
bonooiublB in motive, but, whca he found what evil his 
Mnguine temper had worked, he used his gigantic powers 
to repair it, aa Sameun nsed his g;teai stiength to repair 
the mischief he had inadvertentljr done to Israel But with 
all his exertions he had not, when death came upon him, 
cleared off much more than hnlf his obligations. There 
1 Btm 54,000/. to pay. But of this, 2a,000(. vna 
md in an tasuranoe on hia life, and there were beeidea 
k flunUBsd pounds or two in the hands of the trustee^ 
which had not been applied to Lhe extinction of the debt. 
. CadeU, his publisher, accordingly advanced th» 
remaining 30,000?. on the security of Sir "Walter's copy- 
rights, and on the 21st February, 1833, the general 
creditors were paid in full, and Mr. Cadell remained the 
only creditor of the estate. In February, 1847, Sir 
Walter's son, the second baronet, died childless ; and ia 
Uay, 1847, Mr. Cadell gave a dischaige in iiiU of all 
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claimB, including the bond for 10,000?. execnted by Sii 
Walter during tlio Btniggles of CoaKtable and Co. to 
preveat a failure, on the transfer to bim of all the copy- 
r^hta of Sir Walter, including " the results of soma 
literary exertiona of the sole surviying executor," which 
I conjecture to mean the copyright of the adiurablo 
biography of Sir Walter Scott in ten voiumea, to which I 
have made auch a boat of references — probably tbo most 
perfect Bpecimen of a biogi'apby rich in great materials, 
which our language contains. And tbna, nearly fifteen 
years after Sir Walter's death, the debt which, within six 
years, he had more than half discharged, was at last, 
through the value of the copyrights he had left behind 
him, finally extinguished, and the small estate of Abboto- 
ford left cleared. 

Sir Walter's effort to found a new bouso was even less 
BUOoesafLil than the effort to endow it, His eldest son 
died childless. In 1839 he went to Madras, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 15th Hussars, and subsequently com- 
manded that regiment. He was as much beloved by the 
officers of his regiment as his father had been by hia own 
Mends, and was in every sense an accomplished soldier, 
and one whose greatest anxiety it was to promote the welfare 
of the privates as well as of the officers of his regiment. 
He took great pains in founding a library for the soldiers 
of his corps, and his only legacy out of his own family 
was one of 100/. to this library. The cause of his death 
was his having exposed himself rashly to the eun in a 
tiger-hunt, in August, 1846 ; he never recovered Irom the 
fever which was the immediate consequence. Ordered 
home for bis health, he died near the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the 8thof rebmary, 1847. His brother Charles died 
before him. He was rising rapidly in the diplomatia 
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wrrtua, ud «u Ukrn to Pcma bj Sir Jobu MacIfaOl, on 
m diplomatio mission, u attiubS aaJ privata eeentmrj 
But the climale stnck him down, aoil ha dux) at Tahataa, 
«lmo«t ImmediAtelf on hia arriTal, on the 2Stfa Oetobtt, 
1841. Both the Biston hud died pniTiuusljr. Anns 
6cott, the younger of tho two, nhooe tioiUth luul soffeted 
gnatljr daring the prolonged anxiety of hor &ithpr*8 illn w^ 
died on the Midsummer-day of tlia yew foUowing ber 
bthoi'e death ; and Sophia, Mn. Lockhart, died on tlio 
ITth May, 1837. Sir Walter's eldest gtaadchild, Jnha 
Hugh Lockbart, for vhom the TaU* of a OraKilJaiher 
wetv written, diivl t)efore hie grandfntber ; indeed Sir 
Walter heard of the child's death at Naples. The second 
son, Waltar Scott Lockbsrt Scott, a lieuten&nt in the 
snny, died at TersaiUes, on the 10th January, 1853. 
Charlotte Harriet June Lockbart, who was married in 
1847 \a JsiDM Robert Hopo-Scott, and succeeded to the 
Abbotsford estate, dieil at Edinliurgli, on the 26tb 
October, 1858, laaviug three childte:i, of whoni only one 
■urrives. Walter Michael and Murgaret Anne Hope- 
Scott both died in infancy. The only direct descendant, 
therefore, of Sir Walter Scott, is now Mary Monica Hope- 
Scott who was bora on the 3ud October, 1852, the 
grandchild of Mra. Lockhart. and the great-grandchild of 
the founder of Abbotsford. 

There is somotbitig cf irory in such a resnlt of the 
Herculenn labours of Scott to found and endow a new 
branch of the clan of Scott Wbou Bf(«Bn years after hia 
death the estate was at length freed from debt, all his own 
children and the eldest of hia gram! children were dead ; 
and now forty-six years have elapsed, and there only 19. 
niaine one girl of his desceudanta to borrow his name and 
live in the halls of which he was so proud. And yet tlii^ 
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and this 311I7, was wanting tc give Bomethuig uf the gran- 
deur of tragedy to the end of Soott's great enterprise. Ha 
valued his works little compared with the house and 
lands which they weie to he the means of gaining for his 
descendants ; yet every end for which he struggled 80 
gallantly ie all but lost, while his works have gained mora 
of added lustre from the losing battle which he fought so 
long, than they could ever have gained from his succeae. 

What there was in him of true grandeur could never 
have been seen, had the fifth act of his life been less 
tragic than it waa. Generous, large-heaiied, and mag- 
DanimouH 08 Scott was, there was Bouiething in the days 
of his prosperity that fell short of what men nued for their 
highest ideal of a strong man. Unbroken success, un- 
rivalled popularity, imaginative effort flowing almost aa 
steadily as the current of a stream, — these are charac- 
terifltios, which, even when enlianccd os they were in hia 
ease, by the power to defy physical pain, and to live in 
his imaginative world when his body was writhing in 
torture, fail to touch the heroic point. And there was 
nothing in Scott, while he remained prosperous, to reheve 
adequately the glare of triumphant prosperity. Hia 
religious and moral feeling, though strong and sound, was 
purely regulative, and not always even regulative, where 
hia inward principle was not reflected in the opinions ol 
the society in which h". hved. The finer spiritual ele- 
ment in Scott was luiativ-oiy deficient, and so the 
strength of the natural man was aliiio^t too equal, com- 
plete, and glaring. Something that should " tame 
the glaring white " of that hxaad suushiae, was needed ; 
and in the years of reverse, when one gift after 
another was taken away, till at length what he called 
aren bia " uiagie wand " was broken, and the old maA 
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on to th« \u\, witfaont bfu«mes^ witli 
withoat tnurmariDg, )>ut not wiLbout eoch i 
M or ■aloluiii)! awe«tncM u nwlted ftway 1 
Uw tMcLar of hia chlliUiood, — t 
o lie aujipliod. Till culouily cuna, Scott ■]>• 
to ba * atmily oomfileUi nntnnl raan, «nil no 
Than fint WH pwGcivad in bim Bometliing abova J 
tmlnni, ■onwtbing which Mnld endara though every 
end in life for which he had fought »o boldly aboold 
be defeeted,— eptnething which could eiiduK and more 
than endure, which coiitd shoot a soft transparence of 
tta own thlDiigh bia ycon of darknesa and decajr. Tbafi 
there waa uothing very eluvated in Scott's persooal oc , 
moral, or political or literary endx, — that ho never for i 
tooaent thought of himaolf aa one who waa bound tal 
leave the earth better thuii he found it, — that ho never! 
•tieme to have so inu^'h oa wnteniplatcd a social or political V 
nform for whidi he ought to contend, — that fae lived taa 
■onie ext«nt like a child Moi^ii^ aoap-bublilua, the brigbtealfl 
and most gorgcona of which — the Abbotsford bnbble- 
vanished before his eyes, ia not a tfike-off from thnl 
charm of his career, but addu Uj it the very speoialitjr of | 
its faaciniition. For it was liu entire nnconsciouanesB of 
moral or apirituol elliirta. the simple straightforward vraj 
in which he laboured tor enila of the most ordinary kind, 
which made it clear huv mucQ gi'mter the man woa tiian. J 
hia ends, bow great waa the mind and character whiclll 
proeperity failed to diopky, but which became visible &(■ 
IB the storm came down and the night fell, T 
Fow men who battle avow«dly for the right, battle for it J 
with the calm fortitude, the cheerful equanimity, withl 
which Scott battled to fulfil his engagements and to UKWt 
bis family from ruin. He stood high amongst ti 
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•* Who eyer with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads," 

among those who have been able to display — 

" One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in wiU| 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.'* 

And it was because the man was so much greater than Hdb 
ends for which he strove, that there is a sort of grandeni 
In the tragic &te which denied them to him^ and jel 
exhibited to all the world the infinite superiority of tht 
•tiiver himself to the toy he was thus passionately owvii^ 



THB END. 
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